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S a result of the strong opposition offered by 
Canada to any renewal of the Anglo-Japanese 

Treaty, the whole question has assumed a 
somewhat factitious importance. It is, of course, a 
matter of importance, but the issues which are actually 
at stake are in no sense vital either to Japan or to Great 
Britain. In itself the alliance is useful, and in our 
opinion is worth maintaining, but if it had been quietly 
dropped a year ago there is no reason to suppose that 
the friendly relations which exist between Japan and 
ourselves would have been at all seriously disturbed. 
The effect, however, of all the discussion which has 
since taken place in America and in the Dominions 
has given the question a quite new and special signifi- 
cance. It has become—been allowed to beecome—a symbol 
of the relations between the white and yellow races ; 
and the more the renewal of the Treaty is opposed 
the more imperative that renewal becomes. The Lord 
Chancellor has now given his opinion that the communi- 
cations made to the League of Nations a year ago did 
not constitute a formal denunciation of the Treaty, 
which accordingly will remain automatically in force 
for at least another year. That there should have 
been any doubt on such a point is certainly unfortunate, 
and it is easy to understand the point of view of those 
who feel that they have been hoaxed by a legal trick, 
unworthy of the dignity of the British Empire. Never- 
ess, it is undoubtedly a most convenient decision; 
for it would have been extremely difficult to secure 
anything like a unanimous agreement on the question 
in the very few days which remain before the date on 
ch the Treaty would otherwise have been held to 


* * * 
It would be idle to deny, however, that the question 


alliance with Japan, nor does Japan really need any 
alliance with us, since the only prospective 


in the Pacific which is conceivable at all, ..., ‘ne 
stand to-day, is one in which the alliar, « 

both legally and actually inoperati:..  .., wnfor- 
tunately, a position has now been created i which the 


denunciation of the Treaty would amount to a declara- 
tion of solidarity with America against Japan. Obviously, 
there is no doubt that, if a real conflict were ever 
to arise between the white and yellow races in the 
Pacific, or anywhere else, the English-speaking peoples 
would stand together; and Japan, of course, knows 
that as well as we do. But it is one thing to recognise 
the obvious and quite another to express it in a definite 
diplomatic action such as is desired by the Canadian 
Prime Minister. The fundamental interests of Great 
Britain in the Pacific are completely identical with 
those of all the British Dominions—peace and the 
open door for commerce. Hitherto we have been 
able to regard the alliance with Japan as being, in 
some measure, a guarantee of those interests. It is 
less easy—to put it crudely—to quarrel with an “ ally ” 
than with an enemy; and what Mr. Meighen is asking 
us to do now is to treat Japan as the “ common enemy ”’ 
of the English-speaking peoples. For that is what it 
comes to. Perhaps it need not have come to that, 
but it has. Certainly it would be far better if America 
were to come in, and if we could establish a triple, 
instead of a dual, understanding in the Far East. But, 
failing that, there still seems to be a possibility of our 
being able, as the “ally” of Japan, to serve as a 
mediator, or at least as a buffer, in this particular 
race-conflict. Indeed, it is difficult to think of 
anything that would more seriously threaten the 
peace of the world at this moment than a formal and 
trumpeted severance of our traditional friendship with 


Japan. 
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The situation in the Near East has become blacker 
in the last week. Bolshevik activities have increased, 
and there have been ominous stirrings in Bulgaria. 
Mustapha Kemal has made no move to cross the “ inter- 
national zone ” which divides him from Constantinople. 
But his superiority of forces is so certain, and his inten- 
tions are so uncertain, that it has been judged necessary 
to strengthen the defences. A number of British 
warships have gone to the Dardanelles; and there 
are rumours of troops being sent to reinforce the garrison 
of Constantinople, which consists at present of some 
10,000 British, French and Greek soldiers. In the 
circumstances this naval demonstration may be desir- 
able, not merely for the protection of the Straits, but 
as a possible means of deterring Kemal from any further 
aggression. At the same time, the British Government 
will be very greatly mistaken if it thinks that public 
opinion is going to be satisfied with measures of this 
sort. It is peace, and not war, in Turkey that we want, 
and nobody believes that any of the Allied Govern- 
ments have made genuine efforts to get it. They are 
still pursuing miserable little hole-and-corner plans, 
instead of concerting a bold and straightforward policy. 
It is not surprising that both Turks and Greeks look 
with contempt and utter distrust upon all our diplomacy, 
and that the Russians are taking advantage of our 
vacillations to push their influence wherever they can 
in Western Asia. We hear a great deal about the 
“safeguarding of our interests’ in the Near East. 
It may very well be that we have certain legitimate 
interests there ; but we would hazard a guess that not 
one person in twenty thousand has the vaguest idea 
what they.are. It would be a very useful thing if we 
could have from Ministers an explicit statement on 
the subject, so that the public might decide which of 
these interests are worth fighting for. 

* * * 


There is at last a prospect of an end being put to 
the long-drawn-out agony of Austria. A complete 
restoration scheme has been drawn up, based on two 
main conditions—first, that the Allies, and all those 
States holding liens on Austria, shall suspend their 
liens for at least twenty years, and, secondly, that the 
Austrians themselves shall carry out drastic financial 
reforms on the lines of last year’s Brussels Conference 
resolutions. With those conditions fulfilled, the Ter 
Meulen credit scheme, which we explained a few 
weeks ago, will come into operation. So far as Austria 
and her various creditor-States in Europe are concerned, 
there will be no hitch; satisfactory assurances have 
been given by all, including Italy—about whose attitude 
there was a good deal of doubt. Everything now 
depends on America, who is the largest creditor, and 
whose refusal to co-operate would probably wreck 
the scheme. The Washington Government has been 
approached, and its reply is anxiously awaited. The 
chief difficulty appears to lie in the fact that the scheme 
is under the management of the League of Nations. 
But this is, after all, only a matter of names; the 
League’s Financial Committee is a completely inter- 
national body, which is concerned with economics and 
not at-all with politics in the narrower sense. And, in 
any case, America could participate in this business 
transaction (for it is a matter of business for her as 
for the rest of us, to get Austria back to “ normalcy ”’) 





without smirching her honour by association with the 
disreputable League. The World Cotton Conference 
and the Congress of the International Chamber of 
Commerce have both recently endorsed the scheme, 
This is an encouraging sign, for American business 
men were prominent at both. 

a * * 


The debates in the House of Commons on the Labour 
Conventions have brought no satisfaction. The 
speeches, it is true, were almost all strongly anti- 
governmental in tone; but it is only too evident that 
the Government, with its mechanical majority, cares 
little for speeches or arguments. The position is that 
the Washington Convention dealing with hours of labour 
is not to be ratified, and that every other country in 
the world is to be encouraged by our repudiation of 
the spirit and letter of the International Labour Coven- 
ant to go and sin likewise. Yet it would seem clear 
enough that our refusal to ratify the Washington 
Conventions is directly against our own interests; 
for the proposed restrictions on the conditions of 
employment would operate, on the whole, far more 
stringently in other countries than here. The Govern- 
ment seems to be suffering from a reversion to the 
ideas of non-interventionism, so popular a century 
ago, which we all thought to have been definitely 
abandoned. The Minister of Labour, indeed, attempts 
to shelter behind the agreement arrived at on the 
railways, which, he says, would be interfered with if 
the Washington Convention were adopted. But this 
is sheer nonsense; for the agreement could easily be 
modified to fit in with the Convention, or a special rider 
safeguarding the agreement could be passed with the 
Bill ratifying the Convention. The position, however, 
is that, in face of the unanimous endorsement by the 
Joint National Industrial Conference, more than two 
years ago, of the forty-eight hours’ maximum week, 
this country is refusing to ratify the International 
Convention embodying the same principle, and is 
thus endangering the whole future of international 
labour regulation and of the Labour Covenant of the 
League of Nations. 

* * * 


The Trade Union unemployment figures, showing 
the proportion of their total membership out of work, 
reached over 22 per cent. at the end of May, and it is 
believed that the June figure will show a very big 
increase. This percentage excludes all workers engaged 
in trade disputes, and therefore takes no account of 
the recent stoppages in the mining, cotton, and other 
industries. Of course, the drain upon Trade Union 
funds involved in such a percentage of unemployed 
workers is very heavy, and is made heavier by the fact 
that a large proportion of those who are in work are 
on short time, and therefore cannot afford to pay the 
special levies in aid of the unemployed which many 
Unions have imposed. The cutting-down of the State 
unemployment benefit will also, of course, make matters 
worse; and it seems certain that before long the 
weaker Unions at least will have to suspend payment 
of benefits. The war-time accumulations of Trade 
Union funds, as well as the war-time savings of individual 
workers, are being rapidly dissipated; and, unless 
there is a speedy revival of trade, on a scale which 
there seems at present no warrant for anticipating, 
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a dangerous position will arise. It is already evident 
that the mining settlement will leave a large force of 
miners permanently out of employment. The exist- 
ence of a big permanent margin of unemployed labour 
must surely before long compel our statesmen to pay 
some attention to the reorganisation of our industry, 
and, instead of “‘ fooling around ” with Key Industries 
Bills and the like, to tackle seriously the problem of 
restoring purchasing power in the European markets. 
No country can long maintain stable political conditions 
if there exists in its midst a large mass of workers for 
whom it has no prospect of finding employment, and 
no surplus resources which it will employ to provide 
panem et circenses. Yet that is the pass to which 
we are being brought in the third year of the “ Great 


Peace.” 
x * * 

This week’s housing debate at the London County 
Council meeting is significant ; for the Labour resolution 
introduced by Mr. Gosling was only defeated, after 
some very plain speaking about the Government’s 
attitude, by 64 votes to 56. The resolution was one 
of protest against the reduction of Government assist- 
ance for housing schemes now being enforced by the 
Ministry of Health. This was denounced as “a breach 
of faith on the part of the Government and a grave 
injury to the people of London.” Of course, it is not 
only London that is affected by the Government’s 
change of policy. All over the country the central 
effort which was being devoted, to a large extent 
unsuccessfully, to stimulating the erection of houses 
is now being used for the precisely opposite purpose 
of preventing local authorities from proceeding with 
the schemes which they have initiated at the Govern- 
ment’s request, and with every promise of Government 
assistance. Houses, the Government has decided, are 
a luxury which we cannot afford; and, as housing 
under present conditions necessarily involves a charge 
on public funds, the abolition of the housing programme 
can be represented as an act of “economy.” But 
the fact remains that not nearly enough houses have 
been built during the past three years to make up for 
the actual arrears of building during the war period, 
to say nothing of raising the national housing standard, 
the inadequacy of which was generally recognised 
before the war, and had led to a promise, in 1918-14, 
of substantial Government assistance to the local 
authorities. The Government’s housing policy, to- 
gether with the attack on the Trade Boards, and the 
destruction of the agricultural labourers’ minimum 
wage, indicates only too clearly that it has made up 
its mind that the wage-earners of this country must 
be made to accept a lower standard of living even than 


before the war. 
* x * 


For the third time the Minister of Labour has refused 
to endorse the modified proposals submitted to him 
by the Grocery Trade Board. This Board was estab- 
lished after considerable delay, in accordance with a 
pledge given. immediately after the conclusion of the 
war. Provisional minimum rates of wages for all 
sections of the trade were agreed upon shortly after 
the appointment of the Board, and were duly submitted 
for ratification, and for the issue of an Order making 
them obligatory, to the Minister of Labour. This 
was withheld, and is still being withheld, although the 


proposals have twice been modified in order to meet 
the Minister’s objections. The refusal to ratify these 
rates is, of course, part of the campaign for the destruc- 
tion of the Trade rds Act which is now being con- 
ducted by many groups of employers with all the support 
that the Government dares to afford them. Not only 
is the Minister of Labour refusing to set up new Boards 
the establishment of which has been promised, but 
an attack is also being madeon the work of the Boards 
which are already in existence. Not so long ago the 
Government was never weary of proclaiming its desire 
to extend the machinery of the Trade Boards Act 
to as many industries as possible; and the fact that 
this was actually being done was used as an argument 
to show that the general minimum wage legislation 
proposed by the National Industrial Conference was 
unnecessary. But what is happening now is that 
those workers who are least able to safeguard their 
own interests are having the scanty protection which 
society had agreed to extend to them rapidly under- 
mined. The Grocery Trade Board is a test case. If 
the Minister of Labour successfully resists the attempt 
to make him endorse the minimum rates proposed in 
this instance, there will be nothing to prevent him from 
meting out the same treatment to other trades, and so, 
by a purely administrative action, nullifying an Act of 
Parliament which probably not even the present 
Government would dare attempt to repeal. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes :—If Dublin is not 
yet optimistic a note of hopefulness is in the air. The 
arrival of General Smuts, following the announcement 
that “certain agreements were come to” at the 
meeting between the Republican leaders and the 
representatives of Southern Unionism, has induced 
even the most uncompromising Sinn Feiner to admit, 
however reluctantly, that this time Great Britain 
may really mean business. It is significant that even 
in private conversations there is less talk of Ireland’s 
abstract right to recognition of the Republic than of 
whether the influence of the Dominion Premiers will 
be strong enough to compel Mr. Lloyd George to make 
a square deal and refrain from playing off North against 
South. On this last point there is unfortunately less 
clear thinking than is desirable in view of the com- 
plexities of the situation. Historically, it is easy to 
marshal proofs to show that the Ulster problem is 
mainly a creation of English policy. What a good 
many Southern Irishmen tend to forget or ignore is 
that if England deliberately fostered sectarian and 
political antagonisms, it depends now on Ulster and 
on their dealings with Ulster whether these antagonisms 
can be eliminated. 

* * * 


At the present moment Ulster is in anything but a 
peace-making mood. Sinn Fein has demonstrated its 
power to hit her by the economic boycott and also by 
carrying the war into her territory, and the average 
Orangeman—if not the wiser of his leaders—is prepared 
to sink all other considerations for the satisfaction of 
demonstrating that he can hit back. It is anything 
but hopeful that the only official reference to the 
Dublin Conference by an Ulster Cabinet Minister has 
been a sneer at “De Valera and his crew,” and a 
declaration that “ Ulster has nothing more to give, 
and will give nothing more.” One may be tempted 
to dismiss this sort of rhetoric as bluff, but the trouble 
is that it chimes in so aptly with Orange prejudices as 
to make the position doubly difficult for Northern 
leaders, who realise that a settlement which all profess 
to desire is impossible except on the basis of concessions 
by all sides. Most English papers assume that the 
real difficulty is to make Republicans see reason. One 
hazards the conclusion that if discussions are opened 
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in earnest the most formidable problem of the peace- 
makers will be to devise a formula which the Northern 
delegates can accept without the risk of being repudi- 
ated by their followers. 
* * * 

PouiTIcAL CORRESPONDENT writes :—Beneath the surface, 
though not so deep down as to be imperceptible, there 

is a lively feeling of annoyance on the Unionist side 

at the Prime Minister’s recent infelicities as a political prophet. 
I do not gather that much objection is taken to that part of 
his forecast which gives the Coalition an endless lease of power, 
or even to the further implication that Mr. Lloyd George is to 
be perpetual grand chief of such a combination. Under certain 
conditions that would be an arrangement entirely satisfactory 
to most Unionists. What none of them appreciate, and what 
very few of them, I imagine, will stand, is the notion that they 
are to allow the levers to be controlled by Liberalism, while they 
themselves supply the petrol. How did the Prime Minister, 
of all men, come to be betrayed into so incautious a metaphor ? 

* * * 

I suspect that such lapses come from Mr. Lloyd George’s 
practice of thinking one thing and saying another. Anyhow, 
the Unionists need be under no anxiety about their distinguished 
ally’s concern for Liberalism. Unless I am misinformed, what 
he is scheming for at the moment is formal recognition as their 
own leader—that is to say, as titular as well as actual chief of 
the Tory Party, whether under its present name or under some 
more or less plausible alias. This ambition was temporarily 
frustrated through Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s appointment to 
succeed Mr. Bonar Law, but it has never been extinguished and 
is again very much in action. 

* * * 


How the change is to be accomplished is a problem not only 
for Mr. Lloyd George to consider, but also for the consideration 
of the select and influential knot of Unionists who have been 
urging, and to some extent forcing, him to face its solution for 
the last two years. At one time, when the pliable Mr. Bonar 
Law held the key to the position and the Unionists were still 
under the Cymric spell, the conversion might have been arranged 
pretty easily. Unfortunately, for one reason and another, the 
opportunity was allowed to pass, and now, with the Liberal 
Party hopelessly estranged or still more hopelessly divided, 
Labour bitterly antagonised and Unionism more than half- 
disposed to shake itself free from the ex-Radical domination, 
the perplexed strategist hardly knows which way to turn. But 
the pressure goes on all the time— indeed, goes on so relentlessly 
as to give rise to rumours of a plot to supplant the Prime Minister, 
when in fact the sole motive of the supposed conspirators (to 
take their view of the matter) was merely to hasten a final 
decision. As I have said, that decision has at last been taken, 
only, however, to be obstructed by a fresh problem, which in 
turn may be summarised in a colloquialism familiar in certain 
coteries just now: ‘* What’s to be done with Austen ?” 

* * al 


If the spurt of reviving trade, now generally expected to follow 
on the settlement of the coal dispute, should encourage the 
Government to try their luck at a General Election within the 
next few months, the calculation of Ministers is that they would 
come back with a reduced but still substantial majority. They 
expect, and I think rightly, to lose heavily to Labour, chiefly in 
the mining constituencies and more particularly in the Clyde 
area, but not at all, so far as I can gather, to the Independent 
Liberals in any part of the country. Those calculations are 
now in Mr. Lloyd George’s hands, and their influence may be 
traced in his recent speeches. I believe they have been worked 
out, like those guaranteeing victory to the Unionists in 1906 
and again in 1910, on sound mathematical principles, and I 
have an impression that, as a guide to the net result, they will 
turn out to be just about as accurate as those earlier demonstra- 
tions. 

a * * 

One feature common to all such estimates is their assumption 
that in most constituencies the anti-Coalitionist forces are certain 
to be defeated through their divisions. On the other hand, 
no allowance is made for what is frequently a determining factor 
in General Elections—namely, the sudden emergence of one of 
those incalculable tidal waves, which usually make it part of 
their business to engulf the political wizards, by whom such 
movements are popularly supposed to be controlled. Thus 
there remains a chance that the effects of a dispersion of strength 
= one side may yet be redressed by the self-complacency of the 
other. 





THE INEVITABLE SETTLEMENT 


E do not believe for a moment that the 
Conferences which have been taking place in 
Dublin and London this week—or even any 
fuller Conference which may be brought into being 
in the near future—can settle the Irish question. The 
general outlook for Ireland is certainly far brighter 
at this moment than it has been at any other time since 
1918, but it will not be improved—rather, indeed, 
the reverse—if the discussions now going on should 
be made the basis of hopes which, dlmost in the nature 
of things, cannot be realised. We cannot reasonably 
expect that these discussions will lead to any general 
agreement; the important thing is that they should 
last long enough to make a renewal of the war 
impossible. The first step towards peace, in this as in 
all other wars, must be an armistice, or at least a truce, 
and probably there will have to be a long truce before 
the next step can be taken. We hope, at any rate, 
that all the parties concerned will concentrate on the 
achievement of the first step and will not allow the 
difficulties of the second—which for the moment are 
probably insuperable—to lead to a continuance of the 
present bloodshed. The failure of the policy of force 
—the story of which is traced by an Irish correspondent 
in an article which follows—is now universally 
recognised. Not even Sir Hamar Greenwood can any 
longer pretend to believe that order can be re-established 
in Ireland by the use of any force of soldiers or police 
that can be raised in this country by voluntary methods, 
It has become a plain fact that to reconquer Ireland 
we should need conscription. And, that being the 
position, it should not be impossible to find a formula 
which will enable each side to save its amour propre 
whilst abandoning a struggle which has become as 
costly and as harassing as it is futile. But if the 
press and the public, either of England or of Ireland, 
allow their immediate hopes to soar very far beyond 
the discovery of such a formula, we fear that they are 
likely to be disappointed. 

The real task which English and Irish statesmen 
have to face at this moment is the task not of “ settling” 
the Irish problem but of securing recognition of the 
fact that it is already settled. That is not a paradox 
but the simple truth. It is possible, we venture to 
say, for any intelligent and informed observer of 
Anglo-Irish relations, and of the movements of opinion 
in the two countries since 1914, to predict with the 
utmost confidence, and in considerable detail, the form 
which the ultimate settlement will take. Ireland will 
quite certainly obtain “the status of an autonomous 
Dominion in the fullest and widest sense.” When 
Mr. Asquith used those words last autumn we pointed 
out that it was a phrase which had all the qualities 
of a deed. It was decisive, in the sense that having 
once been used by a British statesman in Mr. Asquith’s 
position it instantly came to represent the minimum 
Irish claim. That it also represents the maximum 
Irish claim is, of course, not so obvious, but it is surely 
obvious enough, if for no other reason than that to 
claim more would be to insist upon the permanent 
partition of Ireland. The demand for a Republic 1s 
a battle-cry and, perhaps, in such a struggle, an 
indispensable battle-cry, but it is safe to say that 
Dail Eireann would abandon it almost unanimously 
next week if it were certain of having secured the 
substance of its other demands. That is what we mean 
when we say the Irish problem is already settled. 
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It may be necessary to discuss, even at painful length, 
the precise powers which Ireland is to possess, whether 
she is to be granted full fiscal autonomy, and so on. 
But the only practical purpose which such discussions 
can now serve is an educative one. Ireland has 
established her claim not to this power or that, but to 
complete freedom. The issue is decided, but we have 
still to learn to accept the decision. We must have 
a Conference, of course, probably a succession of 
Conferences, but their value will depend not upon any 
“ bargains’ which may thus be reached, but upon the 
extent to which they hasten or retard the recognition 
of the only possible basis upon which the future 
relations of England and Ireland can be permanently 
established. 
' That is why we do not believe that a “ settlement ” 
can be arranged by any Conference which may meet 
in Dublin or in London in the near future. An edu- 
cative process is necessarily a slow process, and even 
if Sir James Craig and Mr. Lloyd George were now 
willing to recognise the inevitable, they would still 
have their Parliamentary supporters to deal with. 
The majority at Westminster is not yet ready to give 
Ireland fiscal independence, still less the full “ status 
of an autonomous Dominion’; and the majority 
in Belfast is not yet willing to have any dealings what- 
ever with Sinn Fein. Competent observers declare 
that public feeling in Orange Ulster is more bitter 
against the South just now than ever before in the 
history of Ireland. The British Government may 
want peace, Sir James Craig certainly appears to want 
peace, but Ulster does not yet want peace, and the 
Ulster leader can make no single conciliatory move 
without imperilling the basis of his own authority. 
Evidently much time and patience will be required. 
The results of such a struggle as has been carried on in 
Ireland during the past year cannot be liquidated in a 
few days or even in a few months. The most we can 
hope for is that the process of liquidation may begin 
at once. Each of the three parties to the eventual 
settlement has a good deal to learn. The British 
Government has apparently still to learn that in dealing 
with the Ireland of to-day it can neither “ dictate” 
nor make “concessions” but must frankly accept 
the position of having to negotiate as one nation with 
another, on formally equal terms. Ulster has still 
to recognise that she is part of Ireland and can never 
enjoy a political and economic status satisfactory to 
herself except as part of Ireland. Sinn Fein has to 
recognise, as we pointed out last week, that “ partition "’ 
Ils an accomplished fact the significance of which is 
not destroyed but merely emphasised by a refusal 
to face it, and that Ireland can only become one 
nation, instead of the two that it is now, through an 
actual conversion of the public opinion of the North. 
The Irish question is thus now a question not of 
bargains in a committee room—for there are no pleni- 
potentiaries—but of propaganda in the market place. 
If every one of the leading spokesmen of the three 
parties were to be destroyed by an act of God to-morrow, 
the position would remain essentially the same as it is 
to-day. The problem has passed beyond the control 
of individual statesmen ; its solution is predetermined 
by the “logic of events,” and the only test of states- 
manship which it involves is the question of the 
ability of our leaders, English and Irish, to face the 
facts of a situation which in reality is utterly simple. 
When all parties recognize that stable relations between 
different peoples must be free relations, the problem 





will have ceased to exist. The mass of the Sinn Feiners, 
we are assured ,do not really want a Republic, still 
less probably do they want to maintain an independent 
Irish army and navy, and but few of them it is certain 
wish to erect a customs barrier between England and 
Ireland. To vindicate their ultimate freedom in these 
matters, their right to decide for themselves, they will 
fight maybe to the death; but once England has 
recognized that freedom they will be willing not merely 
to bargain such rights away but to give them away. 
In a word, the demand for a Republic means simply 
this: that Free Trade (for example) between England 
and Ireland must be ordained not by a British statute 
but by an Anglo-Irish commercial convention. A 
speaker in the House of Lords recently suggested, in 
an admirable phrase, that the Irish problem could be 
solved by the addition of a single letter, the letter “ s,” 
to the official designation of the British Isles—the 
United Kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland. The 
whole truth cannot, of course, be concentrated into so 
simple a suggestion; nevertheless, it is a suggestion 
which goes to the root of the whole matter. The 
strangest thing, however, in the present situation is, 
perhaps, the fact that the Sinn Fein leaders should 
have been so slow to realise all the implications of 
their own demand. If the relations between the people 
of England and of Ireland are to be based on the 
principle of a free contract, so must those between 
the two sections of the Irish people. Ifa British statute 
does not provide a proper basis for the determination 
of the rights of Dublin vis-a-vis Westminster neither 
can it provide a proper basis for the rights of Belfast 
vis-a-vis Dublin. There must be freedom of contract 
all round. And if that be admitted then it would 
appear that the “ partition ’’ which has actually been 
effected, by the establishment of a separate Parliament 
in Belfast, is, even from the point of view of Sinn Fein, 
not a loss but a gain. For the South can now negotiate 
directly with the North in a manner which was not 
possible until the North had a representative assembly 
of its own, and though British interference is no doubt 
to some extent still possible its scope must henceforth 
be very greatly restricted. The road to the inevitable 
settlement is now clear. How soon it will be travelled 
depends on a number of factors not easy to calculate, 
but the main factor is the ability of the North and the 
South to come to terms—and that does not seem 
very likely to happen this year. 


EIGHT MONTHS OF MILITARISM 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN IRELAND. ] 


VER and behind the discussions which are now 
going on in Dublin hangs the threat of a renewal 
of the military campaign on a larger scale than 

ever. It is necessary, therefore, even while peace is being 
sought, to calculate the achievements of force. 

From the beginning of January to the end of June the 
officially recorded deaths on the Irish front totalled exactly 
one thousand. These figures are notoriously an under- 
estimate. Deaths of civilians are recorded accurately, 
but everyone in Ireland is aware that both sets of combatants 
are assiduously minimising their casualties. Even pro- 
fessed militarists, however, may regard a thousand dead 
in six months as what Mr. Kipling called “a satisfactory 
killing.” Certainly it is a record for Ireland, where killings 
have, unfortunately, rarely been a novelty. In the worst 
years of the last century, when the Tithe War was raging 
in the southern provinces, half the number of deaths in 
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twelve months scared even thorough-going coercionists 
into sanity. Nowadays, use and wont have hardened 
us to heroic battues, but the Irish casualties at least show 
that Lord Birkenhead was guilty of no exaggeration, when 
he announced to the Lords that “a sort of war” had 
developed into “a small war.” 

Unfortunately, the Lord Chancellor did not indicate 
for the benefit of his fellow Peers the processes which led 
to the development he deplored, beyond admitting “ the 
failure of our military measures to keep pace with and 
overcome the measures which have been taken by our 
opponents.” This admission, however, was enough to 
knock the bottom out of the case which the Government 
have all along put forward in justification of their mailed 
fist policy in Ireland. The new régime of intensive repression 
began with the great round-up that followed Bloody Sunday 
and the imposition of martial law in Munster in the early 
part of last December. The first batches of suspects had 
scarcely been herded into the prisons and detention camps, 
when Sir Hamar Greenwood proclaimed that he had dis- 
located the revolutionary movement and reduced the 
I.R.A. to a leaderless mob. From that date up till a few 
weeks ago he has continually repeated similar formule 
with an air of profound conviction and with a complete 
disregard of the fact that each reaffirmation of his creed 
was followed by a fresh and more deadly offensive on the 
part of his opponents. 


The history of the last eight months in Ireland is more 
than a record of the failure of the Government “ to keep 
pace with and overcome the military measures” of the 
I.R.A. There has rarely, if ever, been a more complete 
exposure of the foolish confidence with which militarists 
can ignore self-evident facts, and of the ease with which 
they can induce a certain type of politician to adopt those 
delusions as sound policy. Last December, Mr. Lloyd 
George could have opened negotiations with Sinn Fein 
on terms more favourable to himself than those which 
he is now endeavouring to get Mr. de Valera to accept. 
Ulster at that period had a veto, but she had not a Parlia- 
ment of her own to give effect to the veto, nor had she 
behind the Parliament her tens of thousands of well-armed 
Ulster Specials. The Prime Minister ran away from the 
offer he had made through Archbishop Clune, because the 
militarists persuaded him that a few weeks of martial law 
had taken the heart out of the Republican Volunteers. 
“We have murder by the throat,” he declared, and his 
Chief Secretary, in the opening week of the New Year, 
bade all the world note that as a result of the pressure he 
was exercising Ireland was emerging, in his phrase, “* from 
fog into sunshine.” 

With the eye of faith Sir Hamar Greenwood may have 
seen the sunshine, but everyone else in Ireland saw only 
the deepening fog of war. So far from crumbling to pieces, 
the I.R.A. was acquiring new cohesion under the hammer 
of martial law. January produced a steady rise in the 
casualty lists of Crown Forces, a determined speeding-up 
of ambushes, the inauguration of armed attacks on trains, 
the formation of revolutionary flying columns, whose activities 
were destined to transform the existing system of guerilla 
war, and the introduction of the bomb throwing which has 
now become part of the normal routine of Dublin life. 
Yet in the last week of that month, Sir Hamar Greenwood 
complacently assured his Auxiliaries in a speech at Beggars’ 
Bush that “we are breaking the terror which has nearly 
ruined Ireland.” In the same address he exalted the mag- 
nificent discipline of all sections of the Crown Forces. 
And the next night a party of regular R.I.C. encountered 
a band of Ulster Specials, which was looting a Catholic 
shop in Clones, and after a fight in which two of the raiders 
were shot dead and three wounded, compelled the other 
“ custodians of civilised government,” as the Chief Secretary 
had described them, to surrender. 

February saw no improvement. So far from being 


** on the run,” the I.R.A. was able to rescue Francis Teiling, 
who had been condemned for participation in the November 
murders, from a prison crammed with troops. In the 
martial law areas the British authorities, in despair at the 
failure of their intelligence service, were resorting to the 
desperate expedient of compulsorily enrolling all able. 
bodied men as “ civil guards,” and making them responsible 
should any ambush take place in their district. Yet in 
the middle of the month Mr. Lloyd George informed Parlia- 
ment that “ there had been a great change for the better,” 
and that “law and order were being gradually re-estab- 
lished.” If outrages still occurred, they were, the Prime 
Minister insisted, the work of “‘ a mere handful ” of extrem- 
ists. Republican comment on the speech took the form 
of a systematic campaign to break down bridges and dig 
up roads throughout the whole martial law area, and the 
thoroughness with which the work was done demonstrated 
the folly of attributing the continuance of the trouble to 
the action of a few irreconcilables. 

When Mr. Lloyd George next reviewed Irish affairs on 
March 28rd, his note was less confident. “ I have attempted 
and failed up to the present,” he confessed. The failure, 
indeed, was impossible to conceal, for the week preceding 
his speech, with its total of twenty-two deaths in the ranks of 
the Crown Forces and thirty-six civilians killed, had broken 
all previous records, But failure, in Mr. Lloyd George's 
opinion, did not imply any necessity to alter his policy. 
It was not his methods that needed to be changed but 
rather the nature of the impossible Irish. “ Every time 
this country has been in trouble, as in the days of Charles I. 
and the Parliament, and in the days of the great Napoleon,” 
the Premier explained, “* we always had rebellion and trouble 
in Ireland.” He might have added that the tactics of the 
Cromwells and the Castlereaghs, which he has so faithfully 
sought to imitate, have never succeeded in preventing a 
recurrence of this trouble. Mr. Lloyd George, indeed, 
Was so convinced that the instrument in which he put his 
faith was perfect, that he even found a good omen in the 
increased casualties amongst Crown Forces. If more 
police were being killed, this simply showed that they were 
resuming the offensive and recovering lost ground. 

The last days of April found Mr. Lloyd George still 
harping on the same note. “The ambushes,” he said, 
“have been broken up.” Yet ambushes were never s0 
frequent and so deadly. On the very day the Prime 
Minister gave this assurance to the House of Commons the 
deaths for four months had reached a total of 600. Even 
Sir Hamar Greeenwood, the perfect optimist, has been mourn- 
fully constrained to admit that “the campaign of violence 
is extending.” He also began to tone down his vehement 
denials that his agents had ever been guilty of reprisals. 
Under intolerable provocation in November, “‘ some of the 
Crown Forces,” as he put it, “saw red.” But he argued 
that this was merely a passing episode, which stood out in 
strong contrast against the splendid restraint and iron 
discipline that had so long been the rule amongst these 
sorely-tried men. Whatever discipline may have been in 
November, outsiders could find no trace of improvement 
in April. To the ordinary man, Sir Hamar Greenwood’s 
assurances were sufficiently refuted by the testimony of 
Dr. Harrison Cripps, soundest of English Conservatives, 
who had the misfortune to be staying in a hotel at Castle- 
connel, when a party of Auxiliaries, bursting in “like 
demented Red Indians,” shot dead two members of the 
R.1.C. who were drinking at the bar, and murdered the 
unfortunate innkeeper on the ground that he was harbouring 
rebels. 

In May the ever-increasing activities of the Republicans, if 
it did not bring G.H.Q. to its senses, began to have its effect 
on the optimism which had so long been fashionable in Down- 
ing Street. The deaths, which for April numbered ninety-eight, 
rose in the next month to 198, and in June fell only twenty 
short of that figure. The I.R.A. flying columns became 
more daring than ever in the martial law areas. On several 
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occasions they fought miniature pitched battles with the 
troops and police, giving and taking punishment with great 
resolution, and almost invariably breaking through the 
nets in which it was sought to trap them. To prevent the 
real truth about these operations filtering out, regulations 
were framed prohibiting the publication of all news that 
might “encourage rebels,” and several journalists have 
been ordered out of the martial law area for sending tele- 
grams that did not square with the military bulletins. In 
the same way, an effort has been made to conceal the truth 
about reprisals, official and unofficial. After a dozen 
houses had been burned in Galway, Sir Hamar Greenwood 
sought to evade explanations on the ground that “ the 
question of reprisals had been sufficiently discussed.” 
Apparently, he did not foresee that the Republicans would 
turn the tables by instituting house-burnings on their own 
account by way of counter-reprisals. For every cottage 
destroyed by Crown Forces the rule is now for the Republi- 
cans to destroy a landlord’s mansion, with the result that 
Sir Hamar Greenwood informed Parliament early in June 
that he “ wondered if the policy of reprisals has yielded 
the results expected from it.” Possibly the time is coming 
when even Sir Hamar Greenwood, reviewing impartially 
the progress of events since November, will realise, what is 

clear to every dispassionate observer, that not 
merely reprisals, but the whole policy of repression, has 
failed hopelessly to yield the results which he and his 
colleagues expected from it. 


PLAYING WITH FIRE 


“I do not believe this House, I do not believe public opinion 
in the country, and I do not believe the Labour Party, is ever 
going to allow the Agricultural Wages Board and the minimum 
wage to disappear.” —(Sir A. Grirrrra-BoscaweEN in 1919.) 

“ After considering the matter from every point of view, we 
came to the conclusion that the only fair and just, and the only 
successful way of dealing with the whole question would be to 
get rid of the policy, the war policy which has extended into 
peace, of the Corn Production Act altogether, to decontrol 
agriculture and to get rid of the subsidy, of all vestige of control, 
and of the Wages Board at the same time.”—(Sir A. GrirriTa- 
BoscawEN in 1921.) 


HE Minister of Agriculture is a worthy mouth- 
piece of a Government unequalled for its readiness 
_ to eat its words and its principles. And his 
appetite grows by what it feeds on. The opening of 
his speech last Monday on the Second Reading of the Corn 
Production Acts (Repeal) Bill was almost apologetic for 
the “ reversal of policy.” By the end of it he was holding 
out the prospect that his Bill would “ make for what is 
best for agriculture in the long run.” It is to bring a new 
era of happiness to the farmer, the labourer, and the public ; 
all will be for the best in the best of all possible worlds. 
We congratulate Sir Arthur Griffith-Boscawen on the 
masterly arguments by which he has convinced himself 
of the Government’s high statesmanship. But we venture 
to say that he has convinced nobody else—not even the 
two hundred and seventy-eight loyal Coalitionists whom 
he took into the Lobby with him. For who cannot see 
that this Bill, if it passes in its present form, will produce 
not only misery and exploitation, but a rich crop of bitterness 
and strife throughout the countryside ? 

Let it be admitted that the Government are in a serious 
difficulty. There has been a heavy fall in the prices of 
agricultural products, and the Exchequer is hard pressed, 
neither of which things was apparently foreseen last winter 
when the present Agricultural Act was passed to continue 
the guarantees to the farmers. The result is that a large 
sum, variously computed at from £15,000,000 to £35,000,000, 
must be paid over to the farmers, and possibly an even larger 
Sum next year, should prices continue to fall. The outlook 
18 certainly not encouraging for the harassed taxpayer, 


and the Government may well be frightened. But, what- 
ever may be said of the taxpayer’s misfortune, the Govern- 
ment are entitled neither to pity for the awkwardness of 
their position, nor to approval of their method of escaping 
from it They might have anticipated a fall in prices, 
and, as for the heavy drain on the Exchequer, that is due 
above all to their own mischievous policy at home and 
abroad. They are mainly responsible for the enormous 
loss caused by the coal dispute; they have done nothing 
to prevent the spread of unemployment; they have 
squandered big sums and small on military extravagances, 
from the millions in Mesopotamia and Ireland and “ Home 
Defence,” to the £170,000 on clothing the Guards in scarlet. 
And now to avoid the consequences of their own blunders, 
they calmly propose to dishonour their own pledges, made 
but six months ago. All the special pleadings of Ministers 
will not alter the fact that the statute passed last December 
was a pledge. Every schoolboy knows, of course, that 
Parliament is competent to repeal any Act, when it chooses. 
But this Act contains words which imply that four years’ 
notice shall be given before it is repealed. There is no 
doubt that the whole farming world relied on them. Farms 
have been bought and plans have been made, as Mr. G. H. 
Roberts said in the House, in anticipation of the Govern- 
ment policy being loyally carried out. This sudden and 
shameless tearing up of a scrap of paper may ease the 
burden on the taxpayer, and it may even suit the book of 
a few of the farmers, but it will deal another shattering 
blow at the public confidence, weak enough already, in the 
credit of Parliament. ‘That, however, is a consideration 
which will probably cause little anxiety to Mr. Lloyd 
George and his friends, and, no doubt, it may be argued 
that there is a certain base prudence in this scheme of 
compounding with the farmers for £19,000,000, to cover 
the period of the coming harvest, and then making an 
end of the “ subsidy.” 

But the Bill does not stop at the abolition of the farmers’ 
guaranteed prices. It abolishes the labourers’ Wages 
Boards. That is a grossly reactionary step. It is an 
attack on the standard of life which, in its completeness and 
audacity, far surpasses the raids on Trade Boards and Public 
Health and Housing. And it is supported by arguments which 
can arouse nothing but disgust in the mind of any honest 
and intelligent person. Why should the Wages Boards be 
abolished? First of all, says Sir Arthur Griffith-Boscawen, 
because we are abolishing the guaranteed prices; the two 
things must go together. He quoted from a speech in 
which the Prime Minister in 1917 said that, “* if the Govern- 
ment guarantees prices, labour must also be guaranteed.” 
That means, according to Sir Arthur, that “ if there are to 
be guaranteed prices, then and only then is there to be 
a Wages Board.” It means nothing of the sort, as any 
tyro in logic can see. Leaving that sophistry, however, the 
Minister went on to argue that the farm labourer would be 
very much better off without a Wages Board than with it. 
Both he and some of his followers expatiated on the advan- 
tages of voluntary methods of settling wages. What the 
labourer wants, it appears, is not the rigid compulsion of 
the Wages Board, but a Whitley Council. The thing is 
absurd. Everybody knows that one of the chief defects of 
the Whitley Council system, as a method of satisfying the 
claims of the workpeople, is precisely its voluntary character. 
There is no means of enforcing the decisions of a Whitley 
Council on the bad employer, or on any employer at all. 
There is no means of bringing it to a decision, should either 
of the parties choose to stand out. The Government itself 
does not believe in its own nostrum ; for the Bill empowers 
the Minister, if a Council is not formed within three months, 
to “ take steps for securing the voluntary formation thereof.” 
Which means, if it means anything at all, compulsory volun- 
tary Councils ! Again, do the advocates of this scheme remem- 
ber that the Whitley Committee’s recommendation was that 
these voluntary Councils should be reserved for well- 
organised industries, and Trade Boards (which are on pre- 
Cc 
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cisely the same principles as the Agricultural Wages Boards) 
for the less organised? It is true that some members of 
the House of Commons talk glibly of the agricultural 
labourers as being highly organised, and it is true that in 
a sense—and a very real sense—they are, for the numbers 
in their two main Trade Unions now approach 400,000, and 
their spirit is high. But it is ludicrous to suggest that 
these new bodies have achieved, in the course of their three 
or four years of existence, the discipline and cohesion and 
bargaining power of the railwaymen or the miners. Their 
growth has been stimulated by the Wages Boards, and the 
removal of the Wages Boards will be a heavy blow to them. 

In face of these facts it is idle for Ministers to protest 
that they do not want to see any depression of the standard 
of life among the rural workers. Their proposals are in 
themselves a wanton assault on that standard. What is 
the reason for this anxiety to get rid of the Wages Boards ? 
Is it because they are too inelastic in their determinations 
as to uniformity of wages or limitation of hours of work ? 
That is a charge which is constantly made. The evil 
effects are, we believe, grossly exaggerated ; it is essential, 
if agriculture is not again to be the vilely sweated industry 
which it formerly was, that there should be a general 
uniformity of minimum conditions, and a proper working 
day with overtime payments for extra hours. In excep- 
tional cases, to prevent hardship to a feeble worker who 
cannot earn a full wage, there is no reason why a special 
arrangement should not be permitted, under adequate 
safeguards. And, as for the argument that you cannot 
have “ rigid factory hours” on a farm, it is obvious that 
nobody wants them, and it is disingenuous to pretend that 
a farmer cannot get necessary work done if he pays for it. 
But the real motive of the opponents of the Boards is, 
we suspect, the desire to bring down wages. On that 
there are two things to be said. If it is necessary to reduce 
the statutory wage by a few shillings in a time of acute 
depression, that can be done without the destruction 
of the Boards. The national Wages Board has, indeed, 
at this moment, a proposal before it to reduce the general 
minimum of 46s. to 40s. Whether that particular reduction 
is justifiable is not the question here. The point is that 
it can be discussed and decided by the Board, and the 
farm workers are not likely to let their industry go to 
the dogs, if they are convinced that the farmers are paying 
what they can afford to pay. But if, on the other hand, 
something more than this is intended, if the farmers are 
to be allowed to return to the good old times, then clearly 
the Wages Board must first be destroyed. And, whether it 
be intended or not, the destruction of the Wages Boards 
will certainly result in a widespread attempt to get back 
to the good old times. 

That will be one result which we do not believe public 
opinion will regard with equanimity. The organised 
labourers certainly do not regard it with equanimity, and 
their attitude points to another probable result, which 
Parliament would do well to consider before it is too late. 
The whole community of farm workers is in a ferment. 
The Agricultural Laboubess Union and the Workers’ 
Union, which have not been noted for their friendly relations 
hitherto, have closed their ranks, and are acting in this 
crisis as one man. The rest of the Labour world, political 
and industrial, is solidly with them. The Government, 
in its obstinate conceit, may choose to play with this 
dangerous fire; if it does, it will burn itself severely at 
the next Election. But the Government’s folly will also 
achieve something much less desirable than the loss of 
Coalition seats. It will provoke bitter class-war up and 
down the farms of the country. It will open the door to 
endless strikes and lock-outs, The labourer has struggled 
out of the slough of despond under the protection of the 
law. Of that protection he is now to be deprived, and in 
its place he is advised to make use of his own Trade Union 
organisation. We have not the smallest doubt that he 

ill. The Government has appealed unto Cesar, and unto 
Cesar it will go! And the rest of us, the “ innocent third 


party,” will pay the costs as usual. 





LETTERS FROM THE POTOMAC 


II. 
WASHINGTON, June, 


ITH much interest, and not a little satisfaction, 
I observe that prominent people in England are 


canvassing the prospects of Anglo-American ¢o- 
operation. (Curious how little we heard on this head 
during the Wilson régime!) I hope they will keep it up, 
and in so doing steer clear of the “ sob stuff” about common 
origins and ideals, and get down, as we say on this side, 
to brass tacks. 

The more I see of America, the more I am convinced that 
this society is different, oddly and subtly different, from 
that of England. When two peoples are altogether unlike 
(French and Americans, for example), there seems to be 
no difficulty in creating a tradition of friendship. It is a 
harder matter when, as during the contacts of the war, 
men meet anticipating likeness and discover all kinds 
of irritating disability—in jokes, and drinks, and taboos, 
and what not. Now it is plain that decent friendliness and 
co-operation between Britain and America in peace must 
depend a good deal upon the extent to which the common 
people of America are understood by the common people 
of England. America, at last, is going to register the fact 
that the war is over, and I have the feeling that the majority 
of folk in England do not in the least know what sort of a 
general mind has been created by the life of America, or 
how it has been modified by participation in the European 
war. And, on the whole, I do not wonder, for this is to us 
a queer country. I will devote the present letter, not to 
any attempt at social analysis, but to a few current illus- 
trations of the general mind. 

I will begin with something about which most English 
visitors find themselves marvelling—the average American’s 
profound reverence for the past. I suppose this is one 
result of belonging to a country which has no long social 
past and of a spiritual past only a brief tradition in which 
the few great figures are already legendary. Consider, for 
instance, the oration delivered last year by Mr. Elihu Root 
at the unveiling of the Lincoln statue in Washington. All 
Americans, of course, are convinced that it is we English 
who are dominated by the past, while they start the day 
as though everything to be met with before evening will 
be treated as an open question. But I am thinking of 
ideas, beliefs, national policies—the large actual things, 
not the bishop’s apron or the pudding at the Cheshire Cheese. 
Let us put the matter to a simple test. 

In all the debates of war and peace, in the distractions 
amidst which we have lived during these years, what Eng- 
lishman has ever been heard to name a dead ruler or states- 
man as an authority to be obeyed or to cite any words of 
his as holy writ? Not one, of course; the question is almost 
laughable. The man who, in Parliament or a newspaper, 
should quote Cromwell or Wellington, Pitt or Gladstone, 
as a prophet who had proclaimed the one right policy for 
Britain, or had laid down a principle of action for the nation 
to apply in perpetuity, would be a curiosity. You would 
look upon him as a simpleton. More than that, what Eng- 
lish voter to-day could repeat a single oracular saying of 
the men of old? But think what it is in America! The 
President, in his inaugural speech, spoke of “‘ the founding 
fathers” as divinely inspired, and he seemed to mean it. 
The words of these men (or of some of them, for Thomas 
Jefferson, the greatest, the first advocate of Anglo-American 
co-operation, is at present in the shadow) and one or two 
of later date continue to make history. Who, or what, 
destroyed Woodrow Wilson and the policy which the world 
identified with him? Was it Mr. Harding or Senators 
Lodge and Johnson? It was not. Wilson was beaten in 
1797, when George Washington penned his phrase about 
“ entangling alliances.” If you doubted this during the last 
election, there was no need to go beyond the first batch of 
“drummers ” in the Pullman smoker. George Washington 
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was quite modern enough for them. To the English 
inquirer it appears, simply, that the average American has 
carried the habit of bibliolatry into citizenship. He has 
submitted his political mind to the past. His thinking on the 
fundamentals has been done for him once for all. He 
fights the Bolshevist with the conceptions of liberty and 
private property bequeathed to him by the fathers. His 
new world was created between 1776 and 1789. 

I am tempted to link on to this “ tyranny of the word,” 
as one American writer has called it, a special illustration 
of American sentiment which is of singular interest, but of 
which next to nothing seems to have been heard in England. 
President Harding some weeks ago went to Hoboken, 
opposite New York, to deliver an address over some thousands 
of coffins containing the remains of American soldiers killed 
on the Western Front. Theodore Roosevelt, whose own 
son was buried in France, had urged his countrymen to 
let the bodies lie, but American sentiment was so much 
aroused that the gruesome shipment was insisted upon. In 
April last Mr. Owen Wister, the novelist, wrote an im- 
passioned letter of protest to the American Legion, the 
large organisation of ex-soldiers which is destined to be a 
great menace in American public life for the next generation 
or so. The letter made piteous reading. Mr. Wister had 
been visiting the American cemeteries in France. He 
gave in plain words some of the facts about the burial of 
soldiers on the field—how hurried, how indescribable, it 
has to be. He told what he had seen of the gaping holes 
between the white crosses from which the coffins had been 
unearthed, and the “ piles of these poor fragments of human 
beings’ that were lying at Hoboken unclaimed, and he con- 
trasted the “ honoured and cared-for company” of those 
left in peace with their European comrades-in-arms. Mr. 
Wister’s appeal was of no avail. How could it be, with the 
one Western people which preserves in the modern age 
the general practice of embalming the dead? Am I wrong 
in suggesting that the American attitude to the past is 
something which has no counterpart in the common British 
consciousness ? 

Take next the difference between the English habit of 
toleration (impaired, of course, by the war) and the severe 
American notion as to the limits of freedom in matters of 
opinion, teaching, and debate. Roughly speaking, England 
assumes the right of unorthodox minorities to exist, while 
America holds that they should be ironed out. We have in 
our modern history no such examples of the mass mind in 
action as, say, the raising of the Liberty Loans and the 

of Prohibition, while a terrorist organisation like 
the Ku Klux Klan (lately revived in the South as a weapon 
against Bolshevism as well as the negro) is still, happily, 
inconceivable among us. Such habits and expedients 
obviously must have social roots deep below the surface of 
contemporary life, and perhaps, in watching their later 
manifestations, we ought to remember the persistence of 
the frontier tradition in American life and the incalculable 
effects upon the national character of the fear and horror 
inseparable from the problem of Black and White. But 
the state of mind is distressingly general ; it is not confined 
to the South and the frontier, and it breaks out constantly 
m incidents which cannot seem playful to anybody but 
amore than 100 per cent. member of the American Legion. 
Here, for instance, is something that happened a few weeks 
ago not far from New York. At Marlboro-on-Hudson 
there lives a man named Bouck White, a typical product of 
our unrestful epoch. He is a graduate of Harvard, became 
a Congregational preacher, and later made some stir as 
minister of a Socialist church. In France, after the war, 
he wooed a young French girl, married her, and took her 
to his home on the Hudson (the bride called it a shanty). 
She sued for the annulment of the marriage, alleging that 
White had not only treated her cruelly but had before 
marriage concealed his advanced views from her. There- 


upon a band of a dozen highly reputable residents of the 
village swooped down upon the unfortunate simple-lifer, 





took him off in a car, tarred, feathered and horsewhipped 
him, and left him to walk the fifteen miles home. 

Truth to tell, this is a very mild example of the treatment 
habitually administered to the kind of person called in 
America a Radical. He may be a Liberal, a Socialist, a 
member of the Industrial Workers of the World, a German 
or a Russian, an organiser for the Farmers’ Non-partisan 
League (which has a very conservative programme of 
agrarian co-operation). Or he may be anything almost 
that the 100 per cent. citizen does not like or cannot under- 
stand. In any case, he must be prepared for a dose of the 
frontier method, applied by men who worship the memory 
of Roosevelt and are mostly members of the Legion, the 
Rotary Club, or the Church. 

Now, it cannot be denied that the American mind in 
general has a quality of naiveté which, in the present stage 
of the world, is going to be a factor of curious importance. 
Its influence in world politics, however, will undoubtedly be 
very different from what it has been since 1918 so soon as 
the state of peace with Central Europe permits the industrial 
and financial forces to come once more into free play. 
We must expect, as an early result, the restoration of 
business and social intercourse with Central Europe, and 
thereafter, presumably, the rapid disappearance of the 
enmity towards everything German, which, as English 
people notice on all hands, is actually fiercer here than it 
has been among ourselves. Very much of the present 
temper, of course, is directly due to the limitless flow of 
war propaganda from which America has suffered for seven 
years—no light burden, that! But to whatever extent 
the popular sentiment of America may, with the return to 
what no amount of chaff prevents the President from calling 
“normalcy,” be modified towards Germany, or France, or 
England, or even Russia, we must make up our minds to 
one thing: the United States to-day is the great conserva- 
tive power of the world. Be not deceived. Think of the 
Harding majority and of Congress. Think of the delegations 
to England at this season, of the American Federation of 
Labour and of Samuel Gompers. c. K. 8. 


RIDING ON A CHARABANC 


HE country, they say, is being ruined. Some 

people blame the Coalition; others lay the 

chief blame on the charabanc. There is no 

English institution more intensely hated 
than the charabanc. Everybody who is not sitting in 
it loathes the very sight of it. It is merely a means 
by which English cities empty their most objectionable 
inhabitants into the country on Sundays. It is a 
monster with a taste for beauty-spots, and the more 
delightful is the Eden in which you have chosen out 
of the world to live, the more certain is it to be 
invaded by this mechanical wild beast, with its horn 
roaring like a wounded alligator, its forefeet pounding 
the dust into the air till it chokes the very birds in 
the middle of their songs and leaves a mantle of filth 
on every flower. If the people sitting in the charabanc 
were enjoying themselves, one might forgive this 
outrage on the Sabbath peace. But a mere glance 
tells you they are incapable of enjoying themselves. 
For one thing, they are packed so tight that their 
sole emotion must be a deep and growing mutual 
hatred. Then they can see nothing, because they 
are enveloped in the moving cloud of dust raised by 
the charabanc just ahead. They also live in constant 
fear of losing their lives, for all the chauffeurs of 
charabancs are men who drove tanks in France and 
who regard all manner of obstacles as things best 
taken with a rush. These men will tear down a steep 
hill with a sudden curve at the end of it leading to 
a giddy bridge with a low parapet as though the chief 
aim of their lives were hairbreadth escapes. Like the 
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Lord Chancellor, they would rather be feared than 
despised, as they dash through the villages and country 
lanes, scattering cyclists and hens to both sides of 
the road. Last year the passengers tried in these 
circumstances to keep up their courage by singing. 
But the police authorities objected, and even this 
dismal substitute for happiness is no longer permitted. 
Occasionally, the charabanc stops in a village—always 
at a public-house—and the occupants get out and 
make a pretence of dancing. When they have had 
a quarter of an hour’s beer, they often form in a ring 
in the middle of the road and sing “ Auld Lang Syne.” 
They are mostly queer-looking people with fat in the 
wrong places. They are mostly red, and they laugh 
at nothing, as when they make such remarks as 
“* Just needed that drop of beer, Geordie!” or ‘‘’Oo 
said the ashes were lost? I’ve got ’em in my eye.” 
Worse than this, they behave as if the village belonged 
to them and not to the inhabitants. They twit the 
local police sergeant. They would twit the rector if 
he came along. They have lost all that self-conscious- 
ness—that dread of appearing foolish to other people 
—which is so charming an element in the behaviour 
of Englishmen. They are sober, but they behave as 
if they were tipsy. Meanwhile, they have turned our 
village from a rural retreat into an imitation of the 
Mile End Road on Jubilee night. Yes, there is a 
great deal to be said against them. We have said 
only a small part of it. 


Circumstances change most things, however, and, 
if you go for a ride in a charabanc, you do not see 
yourself as a red, rude person—a destroyer of the 
haunts of ancient peace. The present writer found 
himself in a strange city on Sunday afternoon, and, 
if ever you have been in a strange English city on a 
Sunday, you will know how it seems as though you 
realised for the first time that the world is the dullest 
= planet that anybody could have made. Every 

ouse seems to be dead. Even the summer sun is 
able to reveal nothing but a monotony of death. The 
pagnere-ty are going nowhere in particular. They 

ave neither work nor play, but are just putting in 
time. They are neither asleep nor awake. They 
have as little apparent vitality as empty salmon tins 
scattered on a piece of waste land. Coming on such 
a scene of desolation, a long yellow charabanc seems 
a thing of beauty and an emissary of hope. It carries 
in front a board with the name of somewhere in the 
country printed on it, and the offer to take you there 
and back for five shillings. You rejoice at the 
possibility of escaping so cheaply. You do not think 
of the feelings of the people who have bought houses 
in the place you are going to invade. You are not 
aware of harbouring any evil intentions against them. 
You are thinking only of the beauty of spread-out 
fields and the swift passage of scene after scene and 
the chance of seeing a hill or a wood or a river. You 
get into the charabanc, which seems the most innocent 
of wild beasts. You look round at the other passengers, 
and you see that they bear no resemblance whatever 
to the rubicund male and female villains whom you 
had always seen on charabancs from the road. An 
old man with a yellow face, a yellow dewlap and grey 
hair at the base of his bowler hat, sits and smokes a 
huge pipe meditatively by the side of his little grand- 
daughter—or, perhaps, daughter—whom he is taking 
out for the day’s jaunt. A middle-aged father of a 
family has brought his wife and small son, for whom 
he tries to get a seat beside the driver. There are 
several pairs of lovers—some of the kind that will 
marry, some of the kind that won’t. Two women 
have come together; two youths have come together. 
There are also men who, like yourself, have come 
alone, and are content to sit and smoke and say 
nothing. You could not have a quieter crowd; you 
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could not have a quieter chauffeur. He certainly 
does raise a dust and make a noise, but you leave 
the dust behind you, and the noise is at least better 
than running into people round the corner. He does 
not even stop at the public-houses. He passes “ The 
Chained Bull” at twenty miles an hour. There is a 
good deal of bumping as he tears over the ground, 
but it is not much worse than being knocked about 
by a boxer. As you approach the beauty-spot you 
find other charabancs converging on it from all 
quarters. The dust is certainly becoming a little 
thick, but, if you cough, you don’t swallow very much 
of it. Then your charabanc takes its place in the 
procession. You grind and grunt slowly over a bridge 
and up a corkscrew hill, and work your way into the 
market square of the town, where you find that all 
the other charabancs in England have got there before 
you. There are rows and rows of them, packed as 
tightly as herring boats in a harbour. The tea-shops 
in the square are all crowded, and, if you are wise, 
you stroll away in the hope of finding some idler spot. 
You make your way past a ruined castle and walk 
down a path that takes you to the bottom of a steep 
cliff, and a rather well-dressed little boy begins to 
run by your side and talk to you in a whining voice. 
You think he is trying to tell you that his father is ill, 
or that one of his companions has had an accident, 
till suddenly you catch something about “the last 
battle of the Civil War,” and you realise that he is 
telling you the history of the place for gain. You 
robably did not know it had a history ; but it knows. 
t announces it on boards—every place where a wall 
has fallen in—and offers to let you see dungeons and 
such pleasant sights for sixpence. You wander on 
in search of a tea-shop, and another little whining 
boy trots alongside you and laments over the “ last 
battle of the Civil War.” You see people approaching 
in the opposite direction, and beside each of them is 
a little running boy pouring out his sing-song about 
this extremely lugubrious but lucrative battle. In 
the end, you buy a guide-book to find out what it is 
that all the little boys have been trying to tell you. 
You discover that you have arrived in one of the most 
famous places in England, though you did not know 
about it twenty-four hours ago. You learn that there 
are enough wonderful things to see to keep you busy 
for a week. After tea you go off to see the petrifying 
well and the hermit’s cave and the wishing well, into 
which woman after woman thrusts her arm while her 
friends remind her “* You mustn’t tell what you wish.” 
You are quite exhausted by the time you have gone 
the rounds of these things and begin to feel as learned 
as the keeper of Egyptian antiquities in the British 
Museum. 


The public-houses open just before you start home, 
and barmen are kept busy supplying beer for the 
gentlemen and stout for the ladies. The road is now 
packed with charabancs. Dust flies in simoons, and 
the charabancs fly, too. By this time we are beginning 
to feel arrogant and to resent the presence of any 
other traffic on the road. One charabane knocks 
down a girl cyclist, and the procession is brought to 
a halt, while all the charabancs behind blow their 
horns and impatient passengers call out “‘ Hurry up! ‘i 
“Oh, get on!” ‘“ What does a bicycle matter? 
The girl is luckily not dead, but the incident has 
jarred our nerves, and we draw up at the next public- 

ouse to discuss the matter. The evening air is cold, 
and, as the charabanc seems inclined to stay there 
for ever, the passengers dismount one by one and go 
inside. The old yellow man comes out again, waits 
awhile in the cold, and then reflects that there is just 
time for another one and goes back. He comes out 
again, takes his seat, feels cold, realises that there 1s 
probably time for another one, and goes back. After a 
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while we get started, but at the end of another few 
miles another public-house requires us to pull up... . 
There is a little man inside singing—or, rather, groan- 
ing—about “that little cottage in the winding lane.” 
en we get going again the stout has made the ladies 
laugh easily. The lovers have boldly put their arms 
round each other, and the father of the family looks 
round on them all knowingly and benignly. We do 
not sing, but we could do so on slight provocation. 
When we almost run down a cyclist we jeer, and the 
father of the family leans over the side of the charabanc 
and shouts at him scornfully, “Get out of it!” as 
we fly past. 
And that is how we destroyed the peace of rural 
England. 


Correspondence 
THE “FACT” OF PARTITION 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Your statement that Mr. de Valera lacks intellectual 
and moral authority is true in the sense in which you mention 
it. Nevertheless, I think it should be pointed out that in 
another sense he has more intellectual and moral authority 
than Irish leaders usually have had in the past. 

For the first time in Irish political history a man of great 
scholastic distinction has come forth as leader, and also for 
the first time a man whose whole ideal is bound up with the 
ancient Irish spirit as opposed to the Anglo-Irish attitude, 
which other political leaders have more or less consciously 
adopted. 

Again, I think your statement to the effect that the Sinn 
Feiners, like the Nationalists, have refused to recognise the 
reality of the Ulster problem needs some qualification. It 
was because the Redmondites did in effect agree to accept the 
county option scheme for Ulster that the Sinn Feiners got their 
first foothold against them. And now the Sinn Feiners find 
themselves brought up against the same dead wall that was 
primarily responsible for the ruin of the Irish Parliamentary 
Party—a wall which the Sinn Fein policy has caused to be made 
infinitely more difficult of circumventing or scaling than it was 
afew years ago.— Yours, etc., 


University College, W.C. 1. C. R. Cooxe-Tayior. 


THE ANGLO-JAPANESE ALLIANCE 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 


Smr,—When we were young we believed that “ For ways that 
are dark and tricks that are vain the Heathen Chinee is peculiar.” 
Now that we have grown up, we find that the simple Oriental is 
far surpassed in this form of peculiarity by the European Diplomat. 
The discussion of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance Treaty by Great 
Britain with the Overseas Dominions during the last few months 
furnishes a classic example of the uppee-sleevee methods admired 
in Old Countries and detested in New ones. For twelve months 
the Overseas Nations have been permitted to remain under the 
delusion that the Anglo-Japanese Alliance Treaty would expire 
in July, 1921, unless renewed then; that it was subject to the 
consent of,and amendment by, the Overseas Nations, and consti- 
tuted a proper matter for consideration and decision by the 
Imperial Conference now assembled in London ; and the Overseas 
Nations were permitted to believe that the Note approved last 
July by the British Law Officers as constituting a proper and for- 
mal denunciation (with twelve months’ notice as provided by the 
Treaty) was actually what it purported to be. And now, when 
it is found that the Canadian Premier is against renewal, and 
the Australian, New Zealand and South African Premiers are 
against any renewal deemed unacceptable in U.S.A.., it is suddenly 
announced that Japan has all along since July, 1920, refused to 
accept the denunciation, that Lord Curzon has all along agreed 
with Japan, and that the Lord Chancellor—the highest Law 
Officer of the Crown—has reversed the previous decision of the 
other British Law Officers, and that the Treaty therefore runs 
automatically for another year and the proposed three months’ 
extension will be “‘ dropped.” It is not the only thing that has 
been dropped. Colonial trust in English statesmen will go down 
with a bang heard in the furthest corners of the Overseas 
Dominions, if this kind of trick is repeated. 





What is the position in regard to the Anglo-Japanese Alliance 
Treaty and America? Last February (Times, February 28rd, 
1921) Lord Grey gave to the National Liberal Club an explanation 
which seemed to every intelligent Colonial as clear as mud and as 
dangerous as dynamite. This is what he said : 

(1) “ We (Great Britain) had a Peace Treaty (with U.S.A.) under 
which, if the two Governments could not agree, they resorted 
to a Commission which would investigate and report and 
recommend a settlement, and which, if the Treaty was 


observed, would give at least one year's time for ion 
eS breach of the peace took place on that particular 
quarrel.” 


And supposing Japan was hammering at America while the 
Commission was “ investigating,” would the report be brought 
down during that war? 

(2) “* Care had been taken that there should be no conflict between 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance and our Treaty with the United 
States. It had been so obvious that the two might conflict 
that, when the renewal of the Anglo-Japanese ance was 
discussed, the then Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs had 
approached the Japanese Government on the subject, and had 
ong an in a spirit of fairness and of true statesmanship by 
the Japanese Government, and especially by the Japanese 
Ambassador then in London.” ied ne 

And what was the result of this “ true statesmanship” ? Lord 
Grey says : 

(3) “They had agreed readily to a clause being put into the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance which would make it clear that in the 
event of a quarrel between Ja and any other country with 
which we had a Treaty of Arbitration, there was no obligation 
on us to do other than carry out that Treaty. We had an 
understanding with Japan that that clause in the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance applied to the particular Treaty afterwards 
made with the United States.” 


The Times report then says “ (Cheers.)”. Presumably they were 
given by any Japanese present! If Japan goes to war with 
America, she has made certain that “ there was no obligation ” 
on England to back up America; any differences England had 
with America would just be referred to a long-dated Commission 
for “ investigation.”” Of course, we are told that every intelligent 
Colonial ought to know that England cannot take sides with 
Japan against America without losing the Overseas Dominions 
and breaking up the Empire. Quite so. That is why Colonials 
believe that England will take sides with neither Japan nor 
America, but will remain “ neutral *—and supply both belliger- 
ents! That would be one way of redeeming her war debts to 
America and developing her hold over Japan, and placing a halo 
of Peace and Arbitration on her own head! So every prospect 
pleases—and only Man is vile ! 

The colonials are frequently represented in London by oppor- 
tunist politicians, but their real opinions do occasionally find 
expression. For example, the Pall Mall Gazette (February 10th, 
1921) recently published an article by the Hon. Sir John G, 
Findlay, K.C., LL.D., K.C.M.G., of New Zealand, in the course 
of which he said: 


But whatever happens in the near future, the people of Australia 
and New Zealand have made up their minds that their islands must 
remain a white man’s country. This is not my opinion merely: it 
is a national conviction. . . . What Japan did in helping the Allies 
during the war is fully appreciated by us. We are thankful for the 
services rendered. Japan’s honourable conduct and correct attitude 
while we were at war have somewhat assuaged the bitterness of the 
controversy. But the Japanese peril is there all the time. And we 
want the Home Government to visualise the situation more clearly. 
It has now come to this: New Zealand and Australia—for in this 
matter we are all of one mind—object emphatically to the renewal 
of the Anglo-Japanese Treaty. 


The Home Government evidently did “ visualise the situation 
more clearly ’°—and called in the Lord Chancellor! As to the 
Lord Chancellor’s “discovery,” “* The puzzle is,”’ says the Times 
of Saturday, July 2nd, 1921, “why it was not made long ago. 
Should not the Foreign Office have been aware of it, without 
having to have it pointed out by the Lord Chancellor?” But 
the Sunday papers tell us that Lord Curzon and the Japanese 
knew “ from the beginning.” 

All this may be very good diplomacy, but it looks uncommonly 
like cheating at cards! Where do the Colonial Premiers come 
in ?—Yours, etc., Errie A. Rout 

London. (of New Zealand). 

July 3rd. 


{If other Colonial readers misunderstood the point of Lord 
Grey’s speech as completely as Miss Rout appears to have done, 
the confusion of thought with which this problem seems to be 
surrounded is scarcely to be wondered at. Our Treaty of Arbi- 
tration with America is not, of course, an alliance and has no 
bearing whatever upon the possibility of our siding with America 
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against Japan; it merely prevents our siding against America. 
As for the “real opinion” of the Dominions on this question, 
Miss Rout can hardly expect us to accept an article written six 
months ago by Sir John Findlay against the deliberate and 
emphatic statements in favour of the renewal of the Japanese 
Treaty which have lately been made by the Prime Ministers both 
of Australia and of New Zealand, more especially since, in the 
case of the former at any rate, the declaration was made after 
discussion of the question in the Commonwealth Parliament.— 
Ep. N.S.] 


LIQUOR CONTROL 
To the Editor of Tat New StTaTEsMAN. 

Sir,—I was delighted to read Mr. Graham’s letter in your 
columns last week on The Drink Problem and the Round Table 
Conference, and your note upon it. It is time emphatic protests 
were made from all quarters against these irritating and idiotic 
restrictions upon the hours when drink can be obtained. It is 
intolerable that, if one happens to lunch late one should not be 
able to get a glass of beer, or if one sups that one is forbidden 
to drink with one’s supper. Such exasperating and senseless 
instances of Government control drive people into wishing that 
the whole system of liquor control may be abolished. 

And there is another wider aspect of the question which 
should appeal to your readers, many of whom are, presumably, 
Socialists, and therefore friendly to Government control in 
general. No one likes his freedom being interfered with, though 
reasonable men are prepared to put up with that, if they can 
be shown that the law which does so protects a number of people 
who might otherwise be over-worked or exploited. But it is 
easy to make the ordinary man detest the authority of the 
State ; and once he gets it into his head that those who decide 
that he shall not be allowed to do this and that are a set of 
pettifoggers, then he will listen eagerly to those who argue that 
the State is a bungler and a tyrant, and that the less power it 
has the better. When one is made to feel that those who 
make the laws do not care how much annoyance they cause, 
then it becomes a pleasure to thwart and disparage State 
authority. A. W. PRENDER. 


UNIVERSITIES’ LIBRARY FOR CENTRAL 
EUROPE 


To the Editor of Tae New SraresMan. 


Smr,—The Universities’ Library for Central Europe has just 
completed its first year of work, and I hope that you will allow 
me to take this opportunity of calling attention thereto and to 
the urgent need for further assistance. 

Owing to the state of the foreign exchanges, English books 
are almost unobtainable in many parts of the Continent, and 
the Universities’ Library has been formed with a view to supply- 
ing the most urgent needs of Continental universities for books 
and periodicals in every department of Art and Science. The 
Library is supported entirely by voluntary donations of money 
and books here. It has centres in Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Hungary, Germany, Poland, Esthonia, Finland and Rumania, 
and from all of these requests for specific works in English, 
amounting in total to more than 20,000, have been received. 
Information as to the requirements in particular centres will 
be gladly sent on application. 

“I found a people hungering in mind and soul for contact 
with the intellectual world outside.””’ Thus wrote a representa- 
tive of the Universities’ Library after a recent visit to the 
Continent. Nearly everyone has books for which he has no 
further use, but which would be highly valued in Central Europe. 
If your readers would look on their bookshelves and take out 
those volumes which they think they could, even at some sacri- 
fice, do without, and would present them to the Universities’ 
Library, they would help directly in relieving this intellectual 
distress. Donations of money are urgently needed also. 

Mr. B. M. Headicar, Librarian to the School of Economics 
and Political Science, Clare Market, Kingsway, W.C. 2, is acting 
as Secretary for the Universities’ Library for Central Europe, 
and money and books should be sent to him.—Yours, etc., 

London. W. H. BEVERIDGE. 

June 30th. 


THE LABOUR RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 


To the Editor of Tue New SraTesman. 
Sm,—May I draw the attention of your readers to the Summer 
School which is being held by the Labour Research Department 


during the fortnight August 20th to September 3rd at a school 
in Herne Bay? The first week will be devoted to the considera- 
tion of Trade Union problems, and preference will be given to 
application from Trade Unionists. Among the subjects to be 
discussed are: The Internal Administration of Trade Unions, 
the Organisation of the Trade Union Movement, Control of 
Industry and Building Guilds, Payment by Results, and the 
Trade Union International Movement. The second week will 
be occupied with the discussion of general Labour problems, 
such as: Parliamentary Action, Socialism in Relation to the 
Labour Party, Labour and Foreign Policy, Finance, etc. The 
lecturers will include Bernard Shaw, H. N. Brailsford, Arthur 
Pugh, S. G. Hobson, C. M. Lloyd, W. H. Thompson, S. K, 
Ratcliffe, Miss M. Symons, R. Page Arnot, and myself. 

The school is ten minutes’ walk from the sea, and has four 
tennis courts, cricket pitch, etc. The inclusive charge for each 
week is £3 15s., and applications should be sent in at once (as 
accommodation is limited) to the Labour Research Department, 
84 Eccleston Square, S.W. 1.—Yours, etc., 


July 4th. G. D. H. Coxe. 


Miscellany 
BACK TO METHUSELAH 


HERE is one generalisation about Mr. Shaw’s works 

as they have appeared volume by volume which I 

have never seen made, though I have read many books 
and articles about them, namely, that not only are there 
a great many more ideas in his prefaces than ever get 
into his plays. This is only natural, but often the ideas 
which are most emphasised in those prefaces and make them 
impressive find only a subordinate or an indistinct expression 
in the dramas when the curtain goes up. This is not true 
of his early prefaces and plays, but it is true of most of the 
volumes he has published since John Bull's Other Island. 
The early prefaces were really aids to critics, but how few, 
for example, of the important ideas on education and family 
life ever got out of the preface into Misalliance and Fanny's 
First Play, or how little of that indictment of people’s 
states of mind and feeling during the war, which will make 
the preface to Heartbreak House live, was ultimately reflected 
in the dialogue or action of that play. This generalisation 
will not seem unimportant the moment its implication is 
grasped : that for the last fifteen years, with some exceptions, 
Mr. Shaw has not written the plays which express directly 
his most important ideas on the subjects he dramatised. 
Of course, the plays have been the offsprings of his ideas and 
have been influenced by them, but they have not (with a 
few exceptions like Pygmalion) been the embodiment of 
them. ‘This time he is sure he has written in Back to 
Methuselah the play he ought to have written. Yet he is 
mistaken. 

He has written an impressive preface insisting on the 
paramount importance of religion for the individual and for 
the race, but he has produced five plays, in which there is 
hardly a gleam of religious emotion, and in which the 
religion he believes in himself is never shown as inspiring 
or influencing anyone. True, Adam and Eve and Cain in 
the Garden of Eden talk a little about the Voice and what it 
says to them, but the essential thing about these figures 
is not their communion with anything without or within 
them, but that they are represented each as bundles of 
specialised instincts and aptitudes into which the Life Force 
has divided itself in order to achieve its ends. Blanco 
Posnet and Androcles are religious plays, so is Major Barbara. 
In them you see religion acting upon men and women. 
In these five plays we are given a series of glimpses of the 
course which, according to Mr. Shaw, human progress ought 
to follow and of the goal it can attain, if men can be per- 
suaded to believe in Creative Evolution. Some of the 
reasons for believing in it are given in the preface. You must 
believe first that the reason why a giraffe has a long neck 
is that for many generations certain beasts with short necks 
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have willed to have long ones. Well, if you are not familiar 
with the idea of natural selection, which also fairly plausibly 
covers the phenomenon, that may not be hard. The point 
is, that once you have believed that the will is creative you 
can then be happy about the future of mankind, because 
they can will themselves in the long run into a state of 
eternal perfection. Of course, willing is not a matter of 
taking up a Gerida stone like Mr. Bultitude and wishing 
you were a boy again; it is a state of perpetual effort, 
conscious and unconscious. 

Now, there is a drawback to the universal acceptance by 
mankind of Mr. Shaw’s religion which has nothing to do 
with the evidence for or against it. It is this. It only 
meets the needs of a particular and rather rare type of man. 
Mr. Shaw, no doubt, would deny this, but he can only do so 
from a mystical point of view, not from the evidence afforded 
by the way men behave. He would say, “ We are members 
one of another; all religions assert it, and even science, 
by giving us a common ancestry, admits it. In that case 
the deepest and strongest passion in all of us must be a 
devotion to the whole race. What each of us cares most 
for is the fate of mankind. Therefore, the religion which 
would really satisfy us is one which would enable us to fore- 
see the endless progress of mankind towards perfection.” 
It is true that we are concerned, when we are reminded of 
it, and some of us profoundly, about the future of the race. 
It is a detestable thought, when it is vividly put before us, 
that the cosmic process may wipe out mankind altogether. 
The most eloquent passage in Mr. Balfour’s Foundations of 
Belief, which is really a pamphlet of intimidation—believe 
or you will be unhappy—calls up the picture of a dead world. 
But so is the idea of our own death detestable, when we 
really envisage dying. Yet we manage partly by for- 
getting and partly by staring death out of countenance 
now and then when we are feeling calm and powerful, to 
accommodate ourselves to the idea, and it is far easier 
to become reconciled to the death of the race some millions 
of years hence, of which we are not so often or so vividly 
reminded. In short the instinct which makes us take to 
heart the welfare of mankind is only one of many, and it 
is the only one which the religion of Creative Evolution 
satisfies. 

In Mr. Shaw himself it is the predominant one; even his 
instincts as an artist are subordinated to it. He has 
said again and again that he would not have written a line if he 
had not wanted to make men better and more sensible. (His 
impulse merely to amuse and excite them and make them 
admire is stronger than he thinks it is, but that is another 
matter, and he explains himself to himself in that respect 
by saying that “every jest is an earnest in the womb of 
time,” which is a doubtful generalisation.) In the last 
play in this book art is put in its proper place as the 
creation of dolls for children, since it can no longer illuminate 
the path of progress. The point is, that Mr. Shaw is a born 
reformer and therefore he cannot see that the religion of 
Creative Evolution has any defects. 

A born reformer must be an optimist ; this religion affords 
a basis for optimism: ‘ We fail, we die, it does not matter ; 
the ends we strive for will be attained at last by those who 
come after us. The individual is of no account.” Mr. Shaw’s 
religion gives him that assurance and he needs it urgently 
because, when he looks round him, he does not by any means 
take an optimistic view of mankind’s chances of improve- 
ment. When he wrote Man and Superman he took refuge 
from disillusionment in the idea of eugenics. We are 
under the feet of the swinish multitude; even the educated 
are ignorant and petty idiots for the most part; we must 
breed ourselves into being a better race. In the preface to 
Back to Methuselah he confesses that “ the circumstances 
of this catastrophy (the war), the boyish cinema-fed roman- 
ticism which made it possible to impose it on the people 
as a crusade, and especially the ignorance and errors of the 
victors of Western Europe when its violent phase had passed 
and the time for reconstruction arrived, confirmed a 


doubt which had grown steadily in my mind during my 
forty years’ public work as a Socialist—namely, whether 
the human animal, as he exists at present, is capable of 
solving the social problems raised by his own aggregation, 
or, as he calls it, his civilisation.” In fact, he wants another 
injection of optimism to be able to go on with any heart. 
It has crossed his mind that life is short (he is not far off the 
end of his own), too short perhaps for any man to master 
facts and learn wisdom. As the whole of creation (remember 
the giraffe) shows that where there’s a will there’s a way, 
let men, therefore, will to live for three hundred years, 
and afterwards for a longer period. 

The idea looks silly, but I have been a close reader of 
Mr. Shaw for many years, and often his ideas which first 
struck me as silliest were the ones which I subsequently 
found had modified my thoughts most. There is no 
reason why science should not discover how to prolong 
life. I do not believe it can be done in the way in which 
Mr. Shaw seems to believe, and the late Mrs. Eddy believed 
it could be done, but if men determine to find out more 
about the nature of growth and decay and of their own 
bodies, they may make the necessary discovery. In that 
case, a world full of vigorous men and women of much 
greater experience than we can ever have would certainly 
stand more chance of progressing rapidly towards a better 
civilisation. It is an idea worth storing in the armoury of 
hope. 

Perhaps the most stimulating psychological idea which 
emerges from these plays is the suggestion that it is the 
consciousness of the shortness of life which makes men 
so scatterbrained and ready to snatch at all sorts of things 
which do not belong to their peace. So little else seems 
worth while. Longevity would steady them; it would 
then be worth while to look forward. In the last play, 
30,000 years hence, the “‘ ancients ” have ceased to care about 
anything that men now usually pursue. All the desires 
and experiences which make up the value of life for us are 
compressed into the first three or four years of existence, 
a brief childhood, starting from the stage which we regard 
as that of completed manhood. Just as in the womb 
now the child goes through all the stages of physical develop- 
ment which preceded man, so emotionally and intellectually 
the whole of experience as we know it, is telescoped into the 
first few years of human life after the new being has emerged 
perfectly grown from the human egg. They afterwards become 
“ancients,” immortal and sans everything, except the 
passion for contemplation and one practical preoccupation 
(Mr. Shaw being a reformer cannot envisage a static state 
of bliss)—namely, how to get rid of the body altogether, 
and reach—what ?—Nirvana. God or Life will at last, 
through the agency of man’s brain, disentangle itself from 
matter completely. That is the goal of the cosmic process 
according to Mr. Shaw. 

What he has attempted to write is not a series of plays 
with religion for its theme as an agent working in the minds 
of men, but a kind of Hegelian cosmology in pictures, 
which plausibly approximates to what conceivably might 
happen, if it turns out to be true that a giraffe has a long 
neck because its forebears have willed to have one, or if a 
carrot is red for the same reason. 

In the first play, he uses the myth of the Garden of Eden 
to indicate the relation of man to the cosmic process; in the 
second he gives us a snapshot caricature of the sort of men 
in whose hands the future of mankind resides ; in the third 
the coming of the longer-lived men; in the fourth he con- 
trasts the short-lived, ignominious, childish creatures we 
are with the tremendously superior beings who have 
each had hundreds of years’ experience, and the last play 
takes us to the edge of the Absolute itself. It is an extra- 
ordinary imaginative effort, but not an artistic success ; 
the proportions are wrong. Some profound things are said 
by the way and not a few absurd ones. 

DesmMonD MacCarrzy. 
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AN AMERICAN DRAMATIST, 
AND SOME PLAYERS 


HEN the director of the Everyman Theatre 
began to give a wider throw to his net, some 
of us were curious to see what he would do 

first upon finding himself, as he was bound to do, brought 
up against the claims of the new American drama. 
There was, however, no need for apprehension or even 
for serious doubt. Mr. Macdermott had recognised the 
talent of Eugene O’Neill, and he has been trying him at 
Hampstead with a one-act piece, In the Zone. There is 
nothing surprising in that circumstance; but there is 
particular interest in the announcement that Mr. O’Neill 
is to be given his chance in the West End this summer, 
with the remarkable play, The Emperor Jones, upon 
which his general reputation has been built up in the 
United States. The long distance between England and 
America, between the artistic experiments of London and 
New York, could not at the moment be more tellingly 
illustrated than by the fact that England knows nothing 
about Eugene O’Neill, or about the dramatic movement 
of which he seems to be the most gifted, or at any rate 
the most distinctive, product. 

The home of the Provincetown Players is to be found 
a few steps down town from Washington Square, in the 
Greenwich Village quarter, which of late years has con- 
trived to get itself so outrageously advertised. The 
theatre is made out of an old coachhouse or godown, and 
it is as friendly a place as you could wish to light upon. 
The audience, notwithstanding the growing influx of 
up-town visitors, is largely made up of acquaintances ; 
and you may notice that young people who were acting 
during the earlier part of the evening are later on mixing 
with their friends or handing out playbills—which, by 
the way, are not charged for anywhere in America. The 
Provincetown Players are no longer a forlorn hope. Amid 
the manifold wreckage of small dramatic ventures in New 
York and elsewhere they have made an encouraging success 
of their enterprise. 

They began in 1914, in the little holiday town whose 
name they bear, at the tip of the long curved finger of 
Cape Cod; and some two years later they planted them- 
selves in New York. Their founders were a little group 
of radical intelligentsia, most of them known, or afte: wards 
to be known, for varied work in the more adventurous 
kinds of journalism—Hutchins Hapgood and Neith Boyce ; 
Floyd Dell of the Liberator, the author of Moon Calf, one 
of the novels of last year; John Reed, most reckless of 
American reporters of revolution, and Louise Bryant, his 
wife. It is said that their united funds at the start 
amounted to thirteen dollars, from which it may be 
inferred that they had no thought of anything but 
voluntary service and all risks in common. The rough 
little playhouse in Macdougal Street, now one of the 
institutions of New York, is the crown of their seven years 
of joyous endeavour. 

Their experiment began, of course, in rebellion against 
the standardised theatre of Broadway, with its servile 
management and its crowd of exploited players. To this 
rebellion, which was in its infancy seven years ago, belong 
also the Little Theatre movement, the Drama League, 
the Theatre Guild (which last winter ran Shaw’s Heartbreak 
House for several months, and intends shortly to attempt 
the challenging task offered by Back to Methuselah), 
Professor Baker’s dramatic workshop at Harvard, and 
many another effort to create the new American drama. 
It is true, I think, that no association of the kind has 
made good so conspicuously as the Provincetown Players 
have done; and their success is due in large measure to 
the combined intelligence and good fortune which led 
them to the discovery of at least two playwrights of 
unusual quality. 


In the first wild days of the epidemic of Freudian 
psychology, which has enjoyed a prolonged spell among the 
young people of America, Miss Susan Glaspell wrote 
Suppressed Desires, an amusing if rather crude and cheap 
skit on psycho-analysis. It was an early success of the 
Players, and is constantly being revived; but it is not 
in the same world with Trifles, which one may often hear 
described as the finest of American one-act plays. In 
his mean and lonely homestead a farmer has been murdered, 
and his wife is under arrest. The sheriff and his men 
come to investigate. While they are probing high and 
low, two farmers’ wives take note of a few trifling things 
relating to the suspected woman, and in a_ half-dozen 
unemphatic sentences they communicate to one another 
their inference as to the motive of the crime. As the 
sheriff returns, deriding their piffling comments, they 
silently conceal the evidence which to them has told the 
whole story. As played by the New York company 
Trifles proves itself an undeniable little masterpiece ; 
but it is so purely American that I doubt whether the two 
women could be played by English actresses with equal 
effect. 

Mr. Eugene O’Neill was, I believe, the second discovery 
of the Provincetown Players, and it is he who has brought 
them fame—in no small degree because he has realised 
the dramatic possibilities of West Indian adventure and 
crime. On the evening of my single visit to Macdougal 
Street this spring I saw The Moon of the Carribbees, a 
terrible playlet dealing with the supply of girls and ardent 
spirits to a diversified bunch of seamen in a tropical port. 
A Carribbean island also provides Mr. O’Neili with the 
scene of The Emperor Jones. His hero is a negro adventurer 
who, on a myth of unlimited and mysterious power, has 
established a dictatorship over the native folk and made 
a fortune, which he has been prudent enough to invest 
on the mainland. A brilliant first act introduces him at 
the moment when his little empire is beginning to crack, 
and he is expounding his philosophy and ambitions to a 
white trader. The triumph of the play was made by 
Mr. Charles Gilpin, the coloured actor whose range of 
sensitiveness and expressive power was the sensation of 
last winter’s season in New York. The first act furnished 
him with a great chance; but any actor not endowed 
with genius must have come to grief in the remaining 
scenes which show the discredited dictator being hunted 
by the savages in the forest, and torn to pieces by the 
spectres of his own imagination. The latter half of the 
play is carried entirely by Mr. Gilpin under the merciless 
scheme of soliloquy devised by the dramatist. So far as 
I know, the theme and technique alike are original to 
Mr. O’Neill. I doubt whether the English-speaking theatre 
has seen a modern drama more startling in subject, treat- 
ment and style than The Emperor Jones. I am sure it 
has not known a tragedy which, for cumulative horror, 
can be named in comparison with it. 

Mr. O'Neill, so far as I know, has published only one 
other play of equally ambitious scope—Beyond the Horizon 
—which was awarded the Pulitzer Prize of Columbia 
University as the best American drama of its year. It 
is a sombre and deliberately planned tragedy of western 
farm life, its subject not remotely reminiscent in some 
points of The Daffodil Fields, although the characters 
and relation of the two men and the woman have nothing 
in common with those of Mr. Masefield’s story. The 
American social drama is as yet meagre in accomplishment 
as regards serious quality; and I cannot imagine that 
the theatre, even the theatre that can achieve the astonishing 
feat of running 7'he Emperor Jones in the regular evening 
bill to full houses, could make a stage success of this 
searching analysis of a family’s disintegration. As a play 
to read, however, Beyond the Horizon is somewhat over- 
powering ; and it is not difficult to believe that its grave 
and harsh sincerity may have influenced the new mood 
of American self-criticism, now being displayed in_ its 
most interesting form in the vogue of the naturalistic 
novel. S. K. Ratcuirre. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL - 


HE DEATH OF SOCIETY (Romer Wilson. Collins. 
7s. 6d.), to which the Hawthornden,Prize has been 
awarded, is interesting to criticise, because it is so 

frank and fervent an expression of the romantic spirit in fic- 
tion. Its flimsinesses, vaguenesses and sillinesses spring from 
the same stem as the quick, delicate perceptions which also 
abound in it. Self-criticism and experience, however, 
often prove poisons to a purely romantic talent, and if 
the author had pruned her work, or experienced more, 
ibly that lyrical fervour which is its mounting sap 
would have bled away. She has had the courage of her 
ignorance, her extravagance, her sense of beauty, and 
without such courage, which also inevitably produces 
absurdities, the work of romantic writers is apt to be 
feeble. Her courage has saved her. She is a little 
great-great-granddaughter of Rousseau ; two passages from 
La Nouvelle Héloise might stand as mottoes for this story: 
“Ces deux belles 4mes sortirent Pune pour I’autre des mains 
de la nature; c’est dans une douce union, c’est dans le sein du 
bonheur que, libres de déployer leurs forces et d’exercer leurs 
vertus, elles auraient éclairé la terre de leurs examples. Pourquoi 
faut-il qu’un insensé préjugé vienne changer les directions éternelles, 
bouleverser harmonie des étres pensants ?” 


“Divine égarements de la raison, plus brillants, plus sublimes, 
plus forts, meilleurs cent fois que la raison méme.” 
There you have expressed the essence of romanticism and 
of her book. . 
* cs « 

A young man riding through a mountain forest in Norway 
comes by chance to the home of a famous old critic, a man 
whom one might compare to, say, George Brandes. This 
eminent tired old man is the best-drawn figure in the book. 
He is married to a beautiful woman much younger than 
himself. They have two young daughters. The youngest 
of them (the next best character) falls in love with the 
handsome stranger, but between him and Rosa, the wife, 
there springs up at once a passion which the author strains 
her gift of lyrical expression—and it is a considerable one 
—to make seem wonderful, inevitable and deep. These 
are the “deux belles Ames,” formed by nature for each 
other, whose union is the theme of the book. But no 
“senseless prejudice ” either in themselves or in the others 
keeps them apart ; no hesitation on the part of the woman 
delays the climax. The most significant beauty of her 
character is represented as being her immediate recognition 
of her appointed lover ; the inmost merit of his, his courage 
m grasping his fate. The old husband a trifle grimly steps 
aside. There is only one serious emotional complication, 
Nathalia’s love for Smith himself. But the only possible 
hindrance which it is suggested might prevent the union 
of Rosa and Smith is the weather. Will the day of days 
be fine? It is glorious; and afterwards the lovers part 
for ever. Why? 

*” x * 

The reader may well be puzzled. There is no conflict 
here between impulse and the moral law. To yield to 
impulse is in the eyes, not only of the lovers themselves, 
but of the old philosopher and his daughter, obedience 
to the higher law. And yet, perfect as their love is supposed 
to be, complete as is their surrender to each other, unhesi- 
tating as is the faith of each that they are in possession 
now of a revelation incomparably superior to any other 
life can have in store, they part! Why should these lovers 
renounce after one day what both believe to be the crown 
of life? The Platonist would have an answer ready. He 
would say of love: 

It is a spirit, though it seems red gold 
And such as no men can, by having, hold. 
Refuse it mortal; till refusing be despair 
And thou shalt feel the phantom in thy hair. 


But Miss Romer Wilson is not a Platonist. The whole 
trend of her gospel is in the opposite direction. The most 
unfortunate touches in the story, indeed, are those which 
are intended to show that she is not afraid of the body ; 
they are unfortunate because her understanding of the 
physical side of passion, especially of masculine passion, is 
weak. The two most shadowy figures in the book are the 
lovers, and the lyricism of the one is indistinguishable from 
that of the other. The masculinity of the handsome stranger 
is harped upon, but the kernel of him remains feminine. 
To give one example of unconscious transposition of emotion 
—the author is analysing Smith : “ He had stroked her 
dear head. He could remember how strong his hands 
felt upon the softness of her hair. He thought he was 
with her again, and that they knew one another very well 
and were very familiar with each other’s habits and feelings.”’ 
Surely this is a woman remembering her lover in the act 
of stroking her hair. The book would have been better 
if the example of writers like Meredith had not intervened 

tween her and the age, say, of Lamartine, an age when 
fluid etherealised expression of romantic longing was 
uncritically enjoyed. Its spontaneous artlessness is marred 
by the attempt to lend to such rhapsodies the density of 
actual passion. 

ok *” * 


All through the book there runs like a refrain the 
invocation of “the death of society.” This is the con- 
summation to which the lovers look forward. What in 
the world does Miss Romer Wilson mean by this phrase ? 
She cannot mean merely the abrogation of the marriage 
laws, for in her book she has created, in idyllic surround- 
ings, the description of which is the source of half our 
pleasure, what is practically a little isolated community 
of free-lovers—no need on that score for Smith to give 
his bridle reins a shake; besides, if the world contains 
nothing to be compared with such a love as theirs, why 
not depart together? She means something much vaguer 
by “ the death of society.”” Remember she is a romanticist. 
There is a significant sentence in one of the old philosopher’s 
speeches. “Only those who cheat themselves find life 
intricate.” Yet life remains obstinately intricate. The 
relation between Smith and Nathalia is only idyllic and 
pleasing because the author has suppressed in her all jealousy 
of her mother, and because when Smith tells her that 
“his life is at her disposal,” such words, which have no 
meaning, since he has chosen her mother and is leaving 
Nathalia for ever, are made to act like an incantation. This 
cry for “the death of society” is only the romanticist’s 
demand that love must be allowed to absorb the whole of life. 
We have heard the cry on our barrel-organs ; it comes from 
the great common heart, “If I were the only boy in the 
world and you were the only girl”; Shelley has translated 
it into exquisite poetry in “ Brightest and Best come Away.” 


Away and away from men and towns 
To the wild woods and the downs: 
To the silent wilderness 

Where the soul need not repress 
Its music lest it should not find 

An echo in another’s mind. 


It is the genuine expression of longing, but it is only a cry. 
The romanticist accepts it as a philosophy; that is his 
mistake. 

When lovers have extinguished “ sight and speech, each 
on each,”’ they will want presently to talk to others and 
look about them; but that is an admission that there is not 
one supreme all-swallowing joy for man, which contradicts 
the spirit of what has gone before. Every love story 
treated in the purely romantic spirit like this one must 
end either in frustration or death to escape anti-climax. 
That is the real reason why “Smith” does—and always 
will—depart. 





AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NOTES ON NOVELS 


Women in Love. By D. H. Lawrence. Martin Secker. 
9s. 

Many of us are cleverer than Mr. D. H. Lawrence and 
nearly all of us save an incarcerated few are much saner, 
but this does not affect the fact that he is a genius. It 
does, of course, affect the fact of his being an artist. Women 
in Love is flawed in innumerable places by Mr. Lawrence’s 
limitations and excesses, His general ideas are poor and 
uncorrected, apparently, by any wide reading or much 
discussion; when he wants to represent Birkin, who is 
supposed to be the brilliant thinker of the book, as con- 
founding the shallow Hermione with his power over reality, 
he puts into his mouth a collection of platitudes on the 
subject of democracy which would have drawn nothing 
from any woman of that intellectual level, except perhaps 
the remark that these things had been dealt with more 
thoroughly by Havelock Ellis in his essay on the spheres of 
individualism and Socialism. He is madly irritable. “‘ The 
porter came up. ‘ A Bale—deuxiéme classe ?—Voila!’ And 
he clambered into the high train. They followed, The 
compartments were already some of them taken. But 
many were dim and empty. The luggage was stowed, the 
porter was tipped. ‘Nous avons encore?’ said Birkin, 
looking at his watch and at the porter. ‘ Encore une demi- 
heure,’ with which, in his blue blouse, he disappeared. 
He was ugly and insolent.” We are not told anything 
more about this porter. This is the full span of his tenuous 
existence in Mr. Lawrence’s imagination. He has been 
called out of the everywhere into the here simply in order 
that for these two minutes he may be ugly and insolent. 
This is typical of Mr. Lawrence’s indifference to that quality 
of serenity which is the highest form of decency. He thinks 
it natural that everybody should take their own Grand 
Guignol about with them in the form of an irritable nervous 
system and that it should give continuous performances. 
This prejudices his work in two ways. It makes him repre- 
sent the characters whom he wishes to be regarded as 
normal as existing permanently in the throes of hyper- 
sesthesia. When Gerald Crich and Gudrun stay in London 
on their way to the Tyrol, her reactions to London, which 
she does not appear to like, are so extreme that one antici- 
pates that Gerald will have to spend ll his time abroad 
nursing her through a nervous breakdown, which is in fact 
not what happened. It also shatters the author’s nerves so 
that his fingers are often too clumsy and tremulous to deal 
with the subtleties which his mind insists on handing them 
as subjects. There is, for example, a scene in an inn at 
Southwell, where Ursula has an extraordinary crisis of 
delight at some physical aspect of Birkin. At first reading 
it appears that this is simply a sexual crisis which Mr. 
Lawrence is describing according to his own well-worn 
formula, and one reflects with fatigue that Mr. Lawrence’s 
heroines suffer from molten veins as inveterately as Sarah 
Gamp suffered from spasms, and that they demand as 
insistently just a thimbleful of union with reality. But 
then if one is a conscientious reader one perceives that this 
is wrong. There is something else. Ursula seems to have 
caught sight of some physical oddity about him, to have 
noticed for the first time that he was really Siamese twins. 
One thinks crossly, ‘‘ Unobservant girl.”” But if one has a 
decent sense of awe one realises that the author of Sons 
and Lovers is probably trying to say something worth 
hearing, and one reads it over again, and in the end per- 
ceives that Mr. Lawrence is simply trying to convey that 
mystical sense of the sacredness of physical structure, 
quite apart from its esthetic or sexual significance, which is 
within the experience of nearly all of us. Ursula, contem- 
plating her lover’s body, had a sudden realisation that flesh 
is blessed above all other substances because it is informed 
by life, that force of which there is such a stupendous 
abundance on this earth, which has such divine attributes 
as will and consciousness, which has so dark a past and so 





es 


mysterious a future. It is a reasonable enough emotion, 
but Mr. Lawrence is so nerve-shattered by these extravagant 
leaps, which suggest that somebody has lit a little gunpowder 
under his sensorium, that he is unable to convey the spiritual 
incident save as a hot geyser of sensation. 

But Women in Love is a work of genius. It contains 
characters which are masterpieces of pure creation. Birkin 
is not. The character whom an author designs as the 
mouthpiece of truth never is; always he is patronising and 
knowing, like “Our London Correspondent” writing hig 
weekly letter in a provincial newspaper. But there js 
Hermione Roddice, the woman who stood beyond all 
vulgar judgment, yet could be reduced to misery by the 
slightest gesture of contempt from any servant because she 
had no real self and, though she could know, could not be. 
Mr. Lawrence could always conjure imaginary things into the 
world of the eye, and he makes visible the unhappy physical 
presence of Hermione, with her long face and her weight of 
heavy dull hair, her queer clothes, her strange appearance 
that made people want to jeer yet held them silent till she 
passed. In the scene where she sits at Birkin’s table with 
Ursula and plays with the cat and coos Italian to it, and 
scores a barren victory by making the girl feel raw and 
vulgar and excluded by exercise of that static impressive- 
ness which she has cultivated to conceal her dynamic nullity, 
he discloses the pathetic secret of her aching egotism with 
a marvellous appropriateness. He has found there the 
incident and the conversation that perfectly illustrate the 
spiritual fact he wishes to convey. ‘There are also Mr. and 
Mrs. Crich, the mineowner and his wife, though their creation 
is not so indisputably pure as that of Hermione. One 
suspects that they were called into being in consequence 
of Mr. Lawrence’s readings in German philosophy, that 
they are not only post but propter Nietzsche and Max 
Stirner. But they are great figures: the father, who loved 
to give to the poor out of his faith that “ they through 


‘poverty and labour were nearer to God than he,” until 


‘ 


in time he became “ some subtle funeral bird, feeding on 
the miseries of the people,”’ a creature damp with continual 
pity ; the mother, like a hawk, loathing the rusty black, 
cringing figures of his parasites, despising him for his per- 
petual indulgence in the laxer, gentler emotions, and bending 
over his dead body at the last in bitter contempt because 
his face was so beautiful, so unmarked by pride or the 
lordlier emotions. The persons who are most intimately 
concerned in the development of the main thesis of the book 
are not so satisfactory because that thesis deals with love. 
It is in itself an excellent thesis. It is a stern answer to 
the human cry, “I can endure the hatred the world bears 
me, and the hate I bear the world, if only there is one whom 
I love and who loves me.” It declares: “‘ No, that is not 
how it is. There shall be no one who loves you and no one 
whom you love, unless you first get in on loving terms with 
the world.” Gerald Crich refuses to enter into an alliance 
of friendship with Birkin. He, the materialist, has no use 
for an expenditure of affection in a quarter where there is 
no chance of physical pleasure, and stakes his all on his 
union with Gudrun. This concéntration itself wrecks that 
union. She finds him empty of everything but desire for 
her; he has had no schooling in altruistic love; he does 
not help her out of her own fatigued desire for corruption 
and decay, the peace of dissolution; and she breaks away 
from him. Thereby, because he has staked everything on 
her, he is destroyed. It is not really very abstruse, nor 
very revolutionary, nor very morbid. In Antony and 
Cleopatra Shakespeare permitted himself to say much the 
same sort of thing about the quality of love that arises 
between highly sexual people. But when Mr. Lawrence 
writes of love he always spoils his matter by his violent 
style. In an exquisite phrase Mrs. Mary Baker Eddy once 
remarked that the purpose of the relationship between the 
sexes is to “ happify existence.” There are times when 
Mr. Lawrence writes as if he thought its purpose was to 
give existence a black eye. His lovers are the Yahoos of 
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Eros, and though Beauty may be in their spirits, it is cer- 
tainly not in their manners. This is not represented as 
incidental to their characters, but as a necessary condition 
of love. It is a real flaw in Mr. Lawrence’s temperament ; 
but it is so marked and so apart from the rest of him that 
it no more spoils the book than a crack in the canvas spoils 
a beautiful picture. 

There are, of course, many obvious distortions of life in 
Women in Love which it is easiest to consider as sheer 
meaningless craziness. There are, for instance, the extra- 
ordinary descriptions of the women’s clothes, especially of 
Gudrun’s stockings. She was more decorative about the 
legs than anybody has ever been except a flamingo. There 
are also incidents that flout probability or even possibility. 
There is that amazing scene when Hermione, who is supposed 
to be an effete aristocrat of unimpeachable manners, comes 
up behind Birkin, who is sitting on the sofa reading Thucy- 
dides as good as gold, and hits him on the head with a 
paperweight of lapis lazuli. This is certainly not the done 
thing. All this is without doubt not life as we know it, 
but the smallest reflection shows that it is not crazy and it 
has a meaning. The trouble is with Mr. Lawrence that he 
is so much of a poet that it is difficult for him to express 
himself in prose, and in particular in the prose required of 
a novel, and that he finds it impossible to express what he 
wants save by desperately devised symbols. He has felt 
that there is a quality about many women which makes 
them wear gay clothes and go actively yet not purposively 
about the world, and promote events that are never of the 
highest importance yet often interfere with others that are, 
which makes them, in fact, build a dome of many-coloured 
glass to stain the white light of eternity. He feels that 
every time that Gudrun appeared she was this quality 
made manifest to the eye, and he is at a loss how to convey 
it. In sheer desperation he ascribes to her these astonishing 
stockings. When one visualises those shapely, coloured 


ankles moving swiftly on those restless errands of destruction, . 


one perceives that the touch is not meaningless at all, 
though it is clumsy. And the incident of Hermione and the 
paperweight also is a desperately devised symbol. He has 
wanted to express that a woman like her, bitter with a 
sense of spiritual insufficiency, would in the end turn against 
the lover whom she had wooed because of his extreme 
sufficiency, and become envious because she could not 
steal his sufficiency, and try to destroy him. In his im- 
patience he has dragged into his novel this very dark scene 
which, though it is a distortion of life’s physical appear- 
ances, nevertheless succeeds in conveying the spiritual 
truth with which he is concerned at the moment. To 
object to this on the ground that an author has no right to 
distort life’s appearances for his own ends is to subject 
literature to,an unreasonable restriction. It is not imposed 
on the art of painting. The greatest artists, such as Velas- 
quez and Michaelangelo, have managed to express their 
vision of reality without tampering with appearances, but 
there is also El Greco, whose right to manipulate form for 
his own purposes no sane person would now dispute. Those 
who deny Mr. Lawrence’s right to be an El Greco of literature 
had better not plume themselves that they are actuated 
by admiration for Michaelangelo’s and Velasquez’s fidelity 
to true form ; if they can remain unmoved by Mr. Lawrence’s 
genius it is much more likely that they are actuated by a 
longing for the realism of Mr. John Collier. 
Resecca WEst. 


THE SOCIALISM OF DR. RATHENAU 


In Days to Come (Von Kommenden Dingen). By 
WaLTHER RaTHENAU. Translated from the German 
by Epen and Cepar Pavun. Allen and Unwin. 
12s. 6d. 

__It is difficult to find in this country anyone corresponding 

to Dr. Walther Rathenau—son of the founder of one of 

the greatest industrial enterprises of the world, himself g 






ee 


highly trained technician and financial administrator 
withal an accomplished amateur in art as well as in science 
master of several languages, the working head of a colossa] 
business and also the author of nearly a score of 

of which something like half-a-million copies have been 
sold. During the war he volunteered to organise, {op 
the German General Staff, the service of maintaining the 
supply of raw materials, the supreme importance of which 
he was the first to recognise. Now he has accepted office 
as Minister for Reconstruction in the new German Cabij 
and two of his books have been deemed worthy of trans. 
lation by English publishers—The New Society (Williams 
and Norgate) and In Days to Come (Allen and Unwin), 

In Days to Come, which is a comprehensive statement 
of Dr. Rathenau’s social and economic programme and 
prognostications, was written during the war, and pub- 
lished a whole year before its conclusion. Consequently, it 
had to conform to the categories of German war censorship, 
England is practically never mentioned by name, even 
when suggestions and inferences are drawn from its exper. 
ience. The German Social Democrats are never alluded 
to without scornful denunciation, even when items of their 
programmes are put forward as certainties of the days to 
come. Equally is it assumed throughout—and this was 
probably not mere camouflage—that the German people 
possesses, with all its shortcomings, the highest possible 
moral and intellectual qualities, and that its destiny, if 
not to attain world-hegemony, is at least to reach a greater 
economic and social development than any other nation, 
The English reader must discount the manifold effects of 
the peculiar environment in which the book was written 
and published. He must overcome, too, the extraordinary 
Germanism, not only of the style, which the translators 
have too faithfully preserved, but also of the 
thought, which makes it difficult to disentangle the prog- 
nostications and the programme from their philosophical 
justifications. Yet the effort is well worth making, because 
it is highly instructive to see what impression the capitalist 
system makes on this strikingly successful and highly 
instructed capitalist, and to learn from this fine flower of 
the system itself what is destined to supersede it. 

For Dr. Rathenau’s book is a very definite indictment 
of the existing social and economic order as incisive and, 
to the mind of the author, as conclusive as any ever offered 
by the Social Democratic Party. He is in revolt against 
what he calls the “age of mechanisation,” by which he 
means, not merely or even mainly the substitution of 
machinery for hand production, but the organisation of 
production and distribution, and with them nearly all the 
activities of man in society, for individual advantage and 
materialist rewards. He denounces the dominion which 
the desire for profit has won over the motive of service of 
duty. He flagellates the conception that consumption is & 
private affair. He laughs to scorn the idea that the 
expenditure of the rich on personal luxury, employing 
whole troops of slaves in the satisfaction of their caprices, 
can possibly be permitted to continue. The whole result 
of the capitalist system, as he sees it, has been seriously 
to deflect and degrade modern civilisation. ‘‘ Created by 
a materialistic will with the aid of material means, it pushes 
earthly activities in the opposite direction to spirituality.” 
Out of this morass, into which it has been led by the 
apotheosis of pecuniary profit, as the motive power of 
wealth production, the world has to escape from social 
“ mechanisation”’ into the spiritual. We are not here 
for personal power or individual possession, or even for 
any selfish happiness, but in order that we may bring 
about a “sublimation of national thought and will,’ 
thereby revealing and glorifying the divine spirit (p. 286): 

Nevertheless, mankind will walk in this path, not because it 

must, but because it will; because there is no turning backwat 
from the recognition of faith ; because the blessedness of the divine 


will interpenetrates us. . Not fear, not hope, the motive 
forces. Not the reasoned striving for the attainment of a m 
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equipoise, not goodness, not even justice. What impels man 

forward upon that path is faith, arising out of love, arising out 

of the utmost need, and out of God’s will” (p. 15). 

The whole 286 pages of the book are suffused with 
social philosophy of this sort, and there is also discernible 
—possibly hidden with the purpose of escaping the censor- 
ship—a very definite programme of political and industrial 
reconstruction. This is based on what we should class 
as an advanced stage of collectivism, with a highly 
organised democracy. The administration of all the great 
industries will be in the hands of technical and administrative 
experts, chosen by their peers, inspired by a sense of duty, 
liberally remunerated, publicly admired, and controlled by 
the State. But the function of Parliament will be rather 
to declare the popular will than to govern. There will 
be an enormous levelling of wealth and income, through 
legislation and taxation and expressing the common judgment 
of the nation. Morality taking shape in law will suppress 
all speculators and all private monopolists, and will prevent, 
by suitable legislation, the imheritance of more than a 
modest family settlement. There will be a genuinely 
common education, leading to uniformity in manners and 
to the final abolition of what is termed the hereditary 
slavery of the lower classes. A whole array of practical 
suggestions for the accomplishment of these ends is set 
forth. We can here note only that the State is to play 
a great part; that Dr. Rathenau puts great faith in the 
capacity of the social environment to work wonders even 
in a single generation, and that, as befits a great industrial 
administrator, he sees his way, assuming vested interests 
to be overcome, to the creation of whatever social environ- 
ment is found socially advantageous. “ Never again,” 
he says, “‘ will there be a return to the unregulated activities 
of the old individualist economy, which to posterity will 
seem to have been as frankly selfish as to us seem the 
practices of Robert Macaire.” 

It is a good sign that such a book as Dr. Rathenau’s 
should have been sold in Germany by the tens of thousands, 
and that it should have become the subject of endless 
discussion. We could do, in England, with a volume of 
the same order. This particular match is not made to 
strike on our English box, but to any reader who can 
offer the right surface it will give illumination. 


SNOOTS ON TEACHER 


Prejudices: First Series. By H. L. Mencken. Jonathan 
Cape. 7s. 6d, 


We remember reading a book about the small children 
taught in a public elementary school in a Jewish district 
of New York. When a child put its fingers to its nose, 
the act was called “‘ making a snoot,”’ and it was said to 
be done “on” the person towards whom it was directed 
Making snoots on teacher was piquant, dangerous, daring 
and easy. The phrase describes exactly Mr. Mencken’s 
intellectual attitude. 

Mr. Mencken is an American critic who is introduced 
to the British public not without commendation. The 
advertisements speak well of him. From a booklet issued 
by his publisher, we learn that he attacks Mr. Wells’s latter 
stages “ with amazing vigour ” ; that his function in America 
is “obviously that of the catfish among the lazy cod”; 
that “‘the orthodox go in fear of his presence”; that he 
is “ terrible,” and an “ iconoclast.”” We can only suppose 
that the orthodox in America are even more timid than 
they are here. The iconoclast’s own terrible opinion of 
his fellow-countrymen would seem to endorse this sup- 
position. Here is his judgment on Mr. Britling Sees It 
Through : 

Because it presented a fifth-rate Englishman in an heroic aspect, 
because it sentimentalised the whole reaction of the English pro- 
letariat to the war, it offered a subtle sort of flattery to other fifth- 
rate Englishmen, and, per corollary, to Americans of corresponding 
degree, to wit, the second. 


_ writer. 


a 


This seems to be a round-about way of phrasing an equation - 
fifth-rate Englishman=second-rate American. Even if we 
grant, for the sake of argument, that the point is true ang 
worth making—-still, it could have been less clumsily made. 
It would have been made less clumsily by the despised 
Mr. Bernard Shaw, whom Mr. Mencken calls “ the Ulster 
Polonius.”” Polonius was not such a fool as he sounded, 
but his best wisdom was platitude : and this is Mr. Mencken’s 
charge against Mr. Shaw. He is, it appears, a platitudj. 
narian. “It is his life work to announce the obvious jp 
terms of the scandalous.” So far as there is truth in this, 
it is pretty much what Mr. Shaw has aiways said about 
himself. But there is always a logical confusion in the 
accusation of platitude, for platitudes are of two kinds, 
There are some things too obvious to be worth saying; 
there are other things so obvious as to be almost invisible, 
Most of the great sayings are undeniable—once they have 
been said. That is their greatness, and their originality, 
If Mr. Mencken means that Mr. Shaw is obvious in this 
sense, it is the highest praise. If he means it in any other 
sense, it is nonsense. But really Mr. Mencken doesn’t 
know what he means. He is even vague about much 
smaller matters. On page 182 he tells us that Mr. Shaw 
is “a fellow of the utmost charm and address... in 
brief, an Irishman” ; on page 188 he says: “ In the theory 
that he is Irish I take little stock. His very name is as 
Scotch as haggis. . . .” This sort of thing is not criticism; 
it is not even proof-reading. 

The denunciation of “the late Mr. Wells” is equally 
undiscriminating. All Mr. Mencken’s book is undiscrim- 
inating. His criticisms are sometimes sound in substance, 
sometimes absurd, but always vitiated by carelessness 
and flamboyance. His praise is of the same quality as his 
blame. He talks about “the colossal phenomenon of 
Dreiser,” when what he means is that Dreiser is a great 
Well, Dreiser is a very good writer. But colossal? 

Mr. Mencken continually abuses his countrymen as 
Puritans and Philistines, but we doubt if the abuse gets 
home. It is all too easy—and rude, _ It is a pity, 
for Mr. Mencken is consistently readable and occasionally 
brilliant. There is either wit or wisdom, or both, in such 
sayings as that Art “‘ must give to the eternal farce, if not 
some moral, then at all events some direction”; that 
pragmatism is “serpent’s metaphysic”; or that “ the 
mystery of sex presents itself to the young, not as a scientific 
problem to be solved, but as a romantic emotion to be 
accounted for. The only result of the current endeavour 
to explain its phenomena by seeking parallels in botany is 
to make botany obscene.” Nor can we be ungrateful for 
the statement that the prevailing philosophy of America— 
‘a philosophy put into caressing terms by William James” 
—has for its central idea : 

that whatever satisfies the immediate need is substantially true, 

that appearance is the only form of fact worthy the consideration 

of a man with money in the bank, and the old flag floating over him, 
and hair on his chest. 


That may be a snoot, but it is a good snoot. 


HOW IT IS DONE 


The Writer's Art. By R. W. Brown. Milford. 10s. 6d 


There is a tendency in England—or has been—to dismiss 
all efforts to teach the art of writing as futile. Such con- 
demnation assumes as typical the famous and self-condemned 
piece of advice: ‘You must not use a preposition to end 
a sentence with.” In America it is otherwise. There in 
the universities there are not only classes in English literature, 
but classes in the novel, in the short lyric, and in the “ per- 
sonal essay.” The result is already noticeable in American 
magazines. There is a machine-like competence about the 
American short story which makes many of their better 
magazines seem the work of skilled industrialists. beside the 
amateur methods of the English. Also the existence of 
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classes on short-story writing has evidently driven into the 
ranks of the authors people who would be better employed 
at any other lucrative job—for in America writing short 
stories is lucrative. In brief, there is some danger of an 
art being turned into a trade, and that the rewards of litera- 
ture, which we all desire, should become the objects of the 
author rather than the consequences of his work. Pro- 
fessor Brown is not, however, satisfied with things as they 
are in America. He complains that “ very few colleges or 
universities encourage teachers to improve their teaching 
by becoming creative writers”; and points out that com- 
pared with painters, architects, musicians or sculptors, “ the 
literary craftsman contributes very little directly to the 
promotion of his art.” This second complaint is true; but 
the part played in indirect teaching by authors must not be 
forgotten ; no sensitive reader can fail to gather much from 
the books he reads, and the method of writing is far more 
obvious than the method of painting or sculpture. Also 
one can easily minimise the amount of direct advice given 
by authors to their friends and admirers. Flaubert’s 
assistance to Maupassant, the discussion of principles and 
methods by such groups of writers as the Pre-Raphaelites, 
or the Rhymers’ Club or the Imagists will occur to any- 
one. Still, no doubt more can be done, even if one shrinks 
from the prospect of “lyric-writing taught in six lessons 
for six guineas: gentlemen requiring modern improve- 
ments will be charged an extra fee of two guineas.” 
Certainly if anything more is to be done, it had better 
be done on the plan adopted in this book of Professor 
Brown’s. 

Believing that “in literary art very little can really be 
taught, but very much can be learned,” he has compiled a 
volume which gives us the advice and experience of many 
authors, from Diderot, Buffon and Copleston to Frank 
Norris, Conrad, Quiller-Couch and the New York Sun. 
The only notable omission is Pater’s essay on style, which 
should find a place in such a collection as this, if only as 
the writing of one who is a singularly dangerous model, 
but a most inspiring master. We could have spared very 
well the paper from the New York Sun, which comes very 
brightly and snappily (and to do the anonymous author 
justice, very briefly) to the remarkable conclusion that “ you 
den’t find feelings in written words unless there were feelings 
in the man who used them.” Apart from this little leader, 
there is not an article in the book which the young author 
(or the old) might not read with the greatest profit and 
pleasure. Unexpected discoveries occur to one as one 
reads. Always the most useful, the most practical advice 
comes not from the reflective writers, but from the poets 
and the novelists. Poe’s famous essay on how he wrote 
The Raven is rather spoilt by the fact that he thought The 
Raven one of the best of his poems; and one wonders 
all along whether one of his best, or any supreme lyric, could 
have its composition so analysed; but his general advice 
is astonishingly sound; in particular he, with de Quincey, 
was one of the first authors to point out the enormous change 
in literary composition made by the introduction of punctua- 
tion. There are other papers here more readable and more 
helpful than Poe’s. We doubt if any author would sincerely 
affirm that he did not get most profit from, and find most 
knowledge expressed, in the papers of Maupassant, Stevenson, 
Henry James, Thackeray, Quiller-Couch, Frank Norris 
and Joseph Conrad. There is only one professor among 
these; and he is a professor by accident, a novelist by 
choice and in essence ; and none of them is associated with 
the more formal and pedagogic kinds of literature. They are 
freemen, all these, and out of their freedom, won often 
enough by servitude, they give wisdom which the pedagogues 
do not know, and occasionally make blunders of which the 
mere pedagogue would be ashamed to be guilty. It is 
difficult to choose when all are good in their different ways, 
but perhaps the palm goes to Mr. Conrad who, while writing 
specifically of his own aim in fiction, seems to us to sum up 
the goal of all literature, from the epic to the farce. 


a 


The sincere endeavour to accomplish that creative task, to go 
as far on that road as his strength will carry him, to go und 
by faltering, weariness, or reproach, is the only valid justification for 
the worker in prose. And if his conscience is clear, his answer to 
those who, in the fullness of a wisdom which looks for immediate 
profit, demand specifically to be promptly improved, or enco 
or frightened, or shocked, or charmed, must run thus ; My task which 
I am trying to achieve is, by the power of the written word, to make 
you hear, to make you feel—it is, before all, to make you see. That 
—and no more, and it is everything. If I succeed, you shall fing 
there according to your deserts : encouragement, consolation, fear, 
charm—all you demand and, perhaps, also that glimpse of truth for 
which you have forgotten to ask. . 
That is splendid. It should be read at all the classes held 
in American universities, at the beginning of each term, to 
discourage the aspirant. It would be a useful counter. 
balance to the glad advertisement—“ There is money in 
short stories”; for writing is, after all, a vocation whose 
priests should indeed be paid far more than they are, but 
who will never be content to work only for the sake of the 
money. In an ideal state no author would have to practise 
his art for money: some would be paid for writing, others 
might be paid to refrain from writing, and all would receive 
an income which would make it unnecessary for them to 
write for a living. Poverty has never been the parent of 
great art. It remains to be seen whether university classes 
will breed anything but a mechanical deftness, which serves 
to disguise from the simple the fact that they are reading 
stuff by men who have never seen anything for themselves, 
and so cannot make us see. If the classes fail either to 
produce, or even assist, creative artists, they may not be 
quite useless. They may serve to teach lucidity and decent 
English to the future politician, scientist or lawyer, and a 
happy day may dawn when even those who write on socio- 
logicai problems will express themselves in a language which, 
if not English, will be akin to it. 


POETRY AND METRE 


English Metrists. By T. S. Omonp. Clarendon Press. 
10s, 6d. 

The study of metre, which ought to be a living part of 
the craftsmanship of poetry, has too often meant the 
interring of its bones, with the prosodists for sextons. 
To-day, however, the love of poetry is strong enough to 
infect even prosody with life. We owe a vast debt for 
this to Mr. Bridges, who preaches by example, as only 4 
poet can. And among metrical scholars few, if any, have 
done better work than Mr. Omond, who combimes a fine 
insight with quite indefatigable research. 

It was a good moment for the re-issue of his English 
Metrists, for while the interest in verse-structure has 
revived, the principles are far from being agreed upon. 
Mr. Omond’s book is devoted to the history of the subject, 
but he has some clear principles to guide him. We rightly 
shrink from a principle if it means a rule according to which 
all verse must be written. It was the notion of a standard 
rule—the counting of mechanically regular feet and 
syllables—which made the age of Johnson deaf to the 
glorious music of the Elizabethans, and unable to explain 
even Pope’s artistry rightly. But Mr. Omond knows that 
the function of a prosodist is not to impose a law that 
never was on earth, but to see what great poets do and to 
discover why they do it. ; ; 

He is right, no doubt, in thinking that the typical music 
of English poetry is made by an inherent surprise or oppo 
sition—an opposition, as he puts it, “ between syllabic 
and temporal structure.” ‘This contrast, or compromise, 
between the metrical form of a line and the rhythm of the 
words which it contains was almost inevitable in a language 
which stresses accent as highly as ours does; and it 1s 
just the relatively unstressed, unaccented quality of French 
syllables that makes French poetry sound a monotone to 
English readers. Yet the effect is not won, as Mr. Omond 
says, purely by emphasis; ‘the actual fact is that our 
poets sometimes substitute a weak syllable for an 
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one.” 


deep in the texture of our verse that there is not much 


harm in calling 


Mr. Omond’s further principle, which is that all verse rests 
ultimately on a measurement of time. 
In reading poetry, of course, we do bring with us the 


tion of 


we have no such definite measure in the case of prose that 


the verse-lines 


escape us unless they are very glaring. But what does 
the poet himself do, and is it true that English syllables 
have in themselves no power of rhythm? To deny this 
is dangerously like submitting poetry to the laws of music. 
Mr. Omond himself is not carried away by the analogy of 


musical time ; 


not notes. But his insistence on time-structure, while it 
allows him to appreciate the rhythm in Whitman, obliges 
him to rule out poetry that is written frankly on a basis 


of accent. He 


of Mr. Bridges, but is not convinced by it, though most 
readers of this exquisite poem will probably feel that here 
the attempt to base metre on accent has succeeded. 

Mr. Omond’s views are so well worth hearing that we 
should have liked more of them, but that is not his object 
in this book. 
English writers (including, happily, some poets) who have 
dealt with metre, and it is a wonderfully condensed and 
thorough critical survey. Though it is meant primarily 
for students, who know what an amphibrach may be, it 
holds so much of interest to lovers of poetry that we would 
gladly have sacrificed some of the more trivial theorists 
in return for one or two concessions—a fuller discussion 
of contemporary views, a less allusive reference to much 
of the verse mentioned, and a short subject-index. 


SEACRAFT AND AIRCRAFT 


The Evolution of Naval Armament. 
ROBERTSON. 


A History of Aeronautics. By E. Cuarzes Vivian. 


a Section 
Lieut.-Col. 


Sons and Co, 


Both these books have been published at an opportune 
moment, for they throw much light on the past history 
of the evolution of craft for sea and air—ships and aeroplanes 
—on the future of which, more than on any other material 
means, will the security of our Empire depend. Of these 
two books we prefer The Evolution of Naval Armament, 
from the point of view of general interest, and A History of 
Aeronautics from that of instruction. The reason for this 
is not difficult to discover, for in the wake of the ship stand 
centuries of renown, of incident and of endeavour, whilst 
the aeroplane is still but hovering above its cradle. 

It might be considered that the airship and the aeroplane 
have, during the last few years, provided incident enough to 
quench our thirst for excitement and to sate our imagination ; 
yet it is not only incidents that the mind of man requires, but 
ringing, soul-stirring words wherewith to express them. 
“It will always be said of us with unabated reverence,” 
wrote Ruskin in his Harbours of England, “‘They built 
ships of the line.*” jal\: 

Commander Robertson makes the most of this power of wue|h | 
words by quoting from many a quaint book on sea fighting will: 
and naval architecture. What can be more delightful to 
read than such a sentence as this one, taken from The 
Sea Man’s Grammar :— “If the bow be too broad she 
will seldom carry a bone in her mouth, or cut a feather, 
that is, to make a foam before her; where a well-bowed ship 
so swiftly presseth the water as that it foameth, and in the 
dark night sparkleth like fire.” 


In his search 


in some cases missed the obvious sources of knowledge. In 


Hence the musical pattern, which lies so 


italaw. But we do not feel so certain about 











some absolute rhythm, and it is because 
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he remembers that poetry deals with words, 


admires, for instance, the ‘“‘ London Snow” 
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Marcus Aurelius 
on Insurance 


Old Age 


Thus spake the ancient Roman 
Emperor, who was also a philo- 
sopher : 


“We ought to consider not only 
that our life is daily wasting 
away and a smaller part of it 
is left, but another thing also 
must be taken into account, 
that if a man should live 
longer, it is quite uncertain 
whether the understanding 


will continue sufficient for the 
things.” 


comprehension of 
—Marcus Aurelius. 


As in those ancient times, so 
to-day: unless death comes 
first, we all grow old. 


It is only of recent years that 
the simplest method of pro- 
vision has been evolved and 
perfected—Endowment Insur- 
ance. 


The Double Endowment Policy 
issued by the Motor Union 
Insurance Co. Ltd. is perhaps 
the ideal policy of this sort. 


It is only one of a complete 
series of policies issued by the 
Motor Union Insurance Co. Ltd. 
Indeed, “ M.U.1.” Means U ni- 


versal I nsurance. 


Whether you are interested in 
endowment policies, accident, 
fire, illness, domestic servants’ 
Insurance—whatever the pro- 
tection you require — please 
remember that the “ Motor 
Union” is the place to go for it. 
particulars, 


For any or all 
will do— 


address—a postcar 


MOTOR UNION 


NSURANCE CO. 


10 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 


LTD. 
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1902 Sir Nathaniel Barnaby published his Naval Development 
in the Century, but this work does not appear to have 
been consulted. The reason for this may be that, since 
presumably Commander Robertson is a serving sailor, he 
has to be extremely careful not to shock the marline-spike 
admirals under whom he may chance to serve. In his 
preface he states that his book is published on his own 
responsibility, and “that it is in no manner or degree an 
official publication.” He closes, therefore, his evolution 
with H.M.S. Collingwood, launched in 1884; nevertheless, 
he clearly points out that, prior to this date, the Admiralty 
for years successfully opposed every naval improvement, 
including steam power, armour, carronades, shells and 
breech-loading guns—and we are not left in doubt as to 
their mentality having remained stable since that date. — 

Whilst Columbus and Vasco di Gama “ fought immensity 
with a needle,” the early searchers after the mysteries 
of flight ventured, as Charles Vivian tells us, “into un- 
charted space, knowing nothing of its dangers, giving, as a 
man gives to his mistress, without stint and for the joy of 
the giving.” Lilienthal, Pilcher, Farman, Bleriot, Cody, 
Hamel and Rolls, these were adventurers, “‘ equal with those 
of the spacious days of Elizabeth ’’—those men who Sir 
Walter Raleigh tells us sailed great ships “ of marvellous 
charge and fearful cumber.” Yet these men, who unleashed 
the titanic forces of flight, had no needle to guide them, no 
dromon or galleon to board; they used cotton and string, 
frail slats of wood and canvas, and with hearts ablaze with 
a Promethean fire they defied heaven. Like Icarus, many 
died. 

From the days of the “ Mahabarata” Charles Vivian 
lays before us the whole history of aeronautics, and yet, 
strange to relate, with all his knowledge he cannot tell us 
who it was who first flew a power-driven machine. Was it 
Clement Ader or was it Wilbur Wright? ‘This appears to be 
the greatest mystery in the history of the conquest of the 
air—who first conquered it? 

Both these books deserve study, for by examining the 
past they throw a beam of light towards the future. Both 
prove emphatically that improvement in design has almost 
invariably met with official obstruction and not infrequently 
with persecution, consequently that the greatness of those 
who conquered sea and air did not only lie in these con- 
quests, but also in the fact that they conquered in spite 
of official interest and prejudice. 


ROVING EAST AND ROVING WEST 


Roving East and Roving West. By E. V. Lucas. Methuen. 
5s, 


It is fairly safe to bet, when one learns from the cover 
that Mr. Lucas’s new book is “ a record of the impressions 
gained . . . in a rapid journey round the world,” that one 
is in for something enjoyable, for, as everyone knows, 
Mr. Lucas possesses a delightful style, lit by a sparkling 
sense of humour. These brief glimpses of India, Japan, 
and America are light literature at its best. One reads 
the fifty-two short pages on India, the sixteen on Japan, 
and at the end of each section one has received not only 
impressions, but also subtle sensations peculiar to each 
country. 

Mr. Lucas has the knack of painting a picture with a 
few deft touches. Describing resting Indians he says: 
“They repose at full length whenever the need for sleep 
takes them ; or they sit with pointed knees.” Sometimes, 
as when (a few lines further on) he depicts the resting 
Englishman, a generalisation turns the sketch into light 
caricature: “‘ He usually rests on his feet, leaning against 
walls; if he is a land labourer, leaning with his back to 
the support ; if he follows the sea, leaning on his stomach.” 
What could be more convincing than his descriptive 
generalisation on fakirs, the holy men of the East, “naked 
save for a loin cloth, and smeared all over with dust.” 


“ All these strange creatures,” he says, “resemble a blend 
of Tolstoi and Mr. Bernard Shaw.” They do. It is 
undeniable. 

Fuji dominates his impression of Japan. “ There js 
much in Japan,” he concludes, “ that is petty, much that 
is too material and not a little that is disturbing; but Fuji 
is there too, dominating all, calm and wise and lovely 
beyond description, and it would be Fuji that lured me 
back.” 

The latter half of the book is devoted to America, 
Naturally he has here more to say about society, manners, 
and customs, though he does not cease to be descriptive, 
He becomes lyrical over the skyscrapers of New York, and 
there is an irresistible passage on the Pig Slide on Coney 
Island. As a cricket expert Mr. Lucas is interesting on 
the subject of baseball, and he has penetrating things to 
say about the Press and the art treasures of America, also 
American architecture, civil and domestic. From this 
section on America there emerges a distinctive and a very 
alluring atmosphere. 

In short, an admirable book for intelligent readers on 
lazy afternoons. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Connecticut Wits, and Other Essays. By Henry Avucustin 
Beers. Yale University Press. 10s. 


The Oxford University Press sends us these essays by an Emeritus 
Professor of Yale. Mr. Beers has nothing particularly new to tell us, 
but he has a pleasant style and shows a critical restraint which is 
welcome. The “‘ Wits” of the title have made no impression in this 
country, and have only a local repute in the United States. ‘‘ Emerson 
and His Journals” makes good reading. Though “ consecutiveness 
was not his long suit, he was admirable in short sayings, and his 
freakish views—-he believed in mad Delia Bacon—gave him a strong 
spice of originality.” The article on Thackeray reflects some modern 
changes of view. ‘“‘The Art of Letter Writing” applauds Lowell's 
letters, which we, too, always enjoy. If they are to ohumorous, it is not 
a common fault. We think Johnson’s letter to Chesterfield was more 
like his talk than Mr, Beers says. It is full of the short, sharp English 
which emotion brought out of him. It is curious to learn that the 
early Puritans of America did not apparently read Milton; curious, 
also, to see one of his best-known sonnets badly misquoted (p. 2384). 


Creative Chemistry, By E. E. Stosson. University of London Press. 
12s. 6d. 

One of the tragedies of the nineteenth century is that science has 
been used for destructive ends. Chemists in particular have devoted their 
skill to devising means for destroying human life and modern civil- 
isation. When, therefore, one takes up a book called Creative Chem- 
istry one hopes to find that there is a brighter and nobler side. What 
does one find? Pictures of cannon, of women making T.N.T., of 
Germans starting a gas attack, of types of gas masks, and so on. 
“Creative” indeed! The book, it is true, is not entirely filled with 
descriptions of this kind of creation, but margarine and aniline dyes 
are a poor set-off to high explosives and poison gas. But another 
surprise awaits the reader. This is the bright and epigrammatic 
style. “A man can live in a boiler factory, or in a cubist art gallery, 
but he cannot live in a room containing hydrogen sulphide.” “The 
girls working with cordite get to using it as chewing gum: a harmful 
habit, not because of any danger of being blown up by it, but because 
nitroglycerin is a heart stimulant, and they do not need that.” Why, 
we may ask, does the University of London Press, Limited, publish 
a book with such a misleading title? It must have been on account 
of the style. 


Political Theories from Rousseau to Spencer. By W. A. DunNING. 
Macmillan. 21s. 

This volume completes a set of three, of which the first two were 
published in 1902 and 1905 respectively. The History of Political 
Theory did not, of course, come to an end with Spencer. But the 
author deliberately chose “to bring the history to an end while it is 
still history,” and thus save himself from “the temptation to deal 
with ideas that cannot, in the nature of things, be seen yet in their 
true perspective.” Not all professors of history can lay claim to an 
equal degree of self-restraint ! Professor Dunning, in writing of this 
most fascinating facet of historical study, has necessarily treated 
his subject in outline only, and his book is rather an historical account 
of the various political theories of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries than a discussion of the validity of those theories. Clearly 
he has written for students; at any point the outline can be filled 
in by reference to the original works of the theorists of whom he 
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THE HUMAN HAIR 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 


Author of “Scalp | Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
on “Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” &c. 


™ Everybod: should read this book.""—Scotsman. 

“ The new facts related by the Professor have come upon us as a revela- 
tion.""-—-The Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation and restoration of the 
hair are simple, lucid and convincing.''— Medical Record. 


Price 7d. post free from 


J. HARLEY PARKER, LTD. (Desk 55), 
117 St. George's Rend, Belgravia, London, S.W.1. 


: or partly worn) will 


3 Hill, London, E.C.4. 
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The Test of Quality 


““SHELL” is the 
only motor spirit 


supplied to dealers in bulk for 
re-sale through kerb-side plants 
under the following conditions;— 


THAT “SHELL” WILL BE STORED 
AND RETAILED SEPARATELY, NOT 
MIXED WITH MOTOR SPIRIT OF 
ANY OTHER BRAND OR GRADE 


These conditions are made in the interests of the motoring 
public equally with our own. We know that in “Shell” we 
possess infinitely the best motor spirit procurable, and we 
cannot risk its use for raising the quality of inferior brands 
or grades of petrol. 


Shell-Mex, Lea. 


KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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(A. Ruth Fry, Hon. Sec.), 
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Warehouse—5 New St. 


London, W.C. 2. 


Healing 
undertaken by the Friends’ 
Relief Committee in 1914 is 
still needed in large areas 
where 
destruction and destitution 
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Only by YOUR help can gifts 
of healing and reconciliation 
be taken to these stricken 
They still need help 
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they may regain that inde- 
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treats. One fancies that his lectures must be very much like his 
books, and they are certainly calculated to whet the appetite of any 
student for closer acquaintance with the subject. No teacher could 
desire to do more, and few we imagine could have done it better. 


Socialism and Co-operation. By Leonarp S. Wootr. Parsons. 5s. 

This is a curiously unsatisfying book. Mr. Woolf is concerned 
not so much to tell us either about the Co-operative movement in its 
working, or about the Socialist State, which may one day exist, as 
to emphasise the distinction between the two. Now, any such dis- 
tinction and comparison depends, essentially, on the definitions of 
the contrasted terms. We usually think of the consumers’ Co- 
operative movement as based essentially on voluntary membership, 
whereas the municipality and the State, even when they are 
“associations of consumers,” are based on obligatory membership. 
To Mr. Woolf, as we understand him, this is not the right distinction. 
He seems to suggest that the municipality and the State should be 
confined to “political” functions, whilst everything concerning 
industry and the food supply, railways and the Post Office, mining 
and metallurgy should be undertaken by a glorified series of Co- 
operative societies, in which (as we gather) membership will often 
have to be as universal, and therefore as obligatory, as local and 
national citizenship. But a Co-operative society that ran the 
railways and the mining of coal, the supply of bread and milk, and 
the whole import and export trade would be singularly like a demo- 
cratic State. ‘‘ New presbyter is but old priest writ large.” Mr. 
Woolf's book will be effective in stimulating thought, and, as we think, 
contradiction. But that is one of the uses of books. 


THE CITY 


N Monday the new issue of 5} per cent. Treasu 
Bonds will be advertised. As was the case wit 


the yarious issues of National War Bonds, this 
issue will be “on tap” for an indefinite period. The new 
Bonds are to be issued at £97 per £100, and will be repay- 
able at par on April 1, 1929. Such an issue is rendered 
necessary by the fact that short-dated obligations in the 
shape of Treasury Bills alone have reached the large total 
of £1,221,000,000, while £71,000,000 of 5 per cent. 
Exchequer Bonds fall due in October next, and large 
amounts of National War Bonds become repayable within 
the next two years. Allowing for the profit on repayment, 
the yield on these new Bonds works out at about 6 per 
cent., and the fact that holders will have the option of 
converting them into the new 8} per cent. Conversion 
Loan during 1922, at the rate of £146 of Conversion Loan 
for each £100 in Bonds, may possibly be an attraction. 
To tempt holders of the 5 per cent. 1921 Exchequer Bonds, 
and of the National War Bonds which fall due in 1922 
and 1923, to accept the new 5} per cent. Treasury Bonds 
in payment, they are offered in exchange £100 of the 5} 
per cent. Bonds, plus £4 in cash, for every £100 of Exchequer 
onds due October 5 next, and for every £100 of National 
War Bonds due October 1, 1922, and a similar cash bonus 
of £8 10s. will be given on every £100 of 5 per cent. National 
War Bonds due April 1, 1928, or September 1, 1923, which 
are presented for exchange. Interest on the new Bonds 
held by companies will be exempted from Corporation 
Profits Tax; thus the vicious principle of exempting 
holders of one class of security from an even more vicious 
tax is continued. The issue of these new Bonds, combined 
with the anguished appeal that will be made to holders of 
Exchequer Bonds and early maturities of National War 
Bonds not to insist on repayment in cash, suggests the 
thought that the nation is now enduring all the disadvantages 
that were prophesied by the opponents of a capital levy 
if that met. = of bringing order into the national finances 
had been adopted, without the attendant advantage of a 
considerable reduction of State indebtedness, but if the 
present universal deflation and semi-bankruptcy had been 
preceded by a capital levy, it would have been wholly 
attributed thereto, and the opponents of that measure 
would have shouted “ We told you so.” 


* * * 


In the advertised report of the annual meeting of the 
Shell Transport and Trading Company, held on Monday 
last, the chairman, the Hon. Walter H. Samuel, is stated 
to have said that it was greatly to be regretted that oil 
had now become a political bone of contention and a cause 
of international jealousy. At the present time -every 


Government in the world seemed to want to meddle in the 
oil business. He was somewhat doubtful as to how much 
they were actuated by the real advantages accruing to 
the possessor of oil as motive power, and how much by 
a desire toreap the financial results which were commonly 
assumed to be the reward of such possessions. The group 
of companies of which their company was a part had paid 
last, year in direct taxation in all countries, between 
£10,000,000 and £12,000,000, and the direct taxation paid 
by the group to the British Treasury was something over 
£4,000,000. He doubted whether any nationalisation of 
the oil industry could produce such financial results to the 
Government nationalising it. 
* * * 


This last is surely a somewhat gratuitous statement, 
The group of which the Shell Transport is an important 
part consists of at least fifty companies, covering ev 
part of the world, and if they pay much in taxes their 
profits are correspondingly large. With companies like 
the Shell and the Royal Dutch, which control an industry 
by holding the share capital of scores of other companies, 
it is possible to cut the cloth according to the coat required, 
by making the subsidiary companies pay just as much or 
as little in dividends (which go to the mother company) 
as is considered expedient, the remainder going to reserves, 
The published profits of the mother company, therefore 
only represent that portion of the profits made which have 
been distributed by the subsidiaries as dividends. Even 
so, and after allowing for the taxation referred to, the Shell 
Transport for the year 1920 has paid its fortunate share- 
holders in dividends £6,762,454, as compared with £1,470,5838 
in 1918. It is true that since 1918 the capital has been 
largely increased, partly by the issue of bonus shares and 
partly by the issue of shares at par—a low price for a share 
paying dividends of 35 per cent. per annum free of income 
tax. A calculation of all the issues made by this company 
since its inception, some at a premium, some at par, and 
some as bonus, shows that the 19,821,296 ordinary £1 
shares have been issued at the average price of 27s. each. 
The present market price is about £5 12s. 6d., and however 
much the capital is increased, whether it be for cash or 
by way of bonus, the dividend is always maintained at 
35 per cent., free of income tax. Measured by profits, the 
Shell is a wonderfully successful company, but the Auto- 
mobile Association considers that the only hope of users 
of motor vehicles being able to secure motor spirit at a 
reasonable price lies in the marketing of a petrol substitute 
by the Anglo-Persian Oil Company, on account of the latter 
being two-thirds owned by the British Government. Although 
three great groups are concerned with the distribution of 
this product, by a strange coincidence any alteration in 
price is also made simultaneously by all three. It is to be 
assumed, therefore, that even if the industry should be 
nationalised, this natural law, with its concomitant profits 
of several millions, after paying out fewer millions in 
taxation, might just conceivably continue. 

A. Emi Davies. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


HOVIS, LIMITED 


DECONTROL PAYMENTS. 
The ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of Hovis, Limited, was held on 


Wednesday, July 6th, at Caxton Hall, Westminster, Mr. J. BROWNE- 
presiding 


MARTIN . 

The CHAIRMAN said that for the second time since the inception of the 
company they were holding the annual meeting without presenting 
any accounts. The reason was they had not yet settled with the 
authority that had taken over the Ministry of Food the accounts of the 
company either for the year ended March 31st, 1920, or the year ended 
March 31st, 1921. At the same time, it was necessary to meet to pass 
the final dividend in respect of the year ended March 31st, 1921. 
By control the milling industry had been placed at a disadvantage as 
compared with other businesses. Amongst other drawbacks the 
company had suffered from a restriction on its advertising. It was 

impossible, at the present time, to trace the full consequence of that, 
and the board looked to the Ministry of Food, who had reaped the 
benefit of the company’s previous advertising, to see that it did not 
suffer by control in an inequitable way. 

In consideration of the millers accepting decontrol at March 31st 
last, certain payments were made to them. The amount in the case 
of the Hovis Company was about {12,000, free from taxation. That 
sum would be placed to reserve, together with an amount received in 

to extra wear and tear. Up to the present the wheat market 
had not relapsed much, but it was necessary to provide for the contin- 
gency of loss due to a fall. The directors recommended a dividend at 
the rate of 8 per cent. per annum, and that the consideration of the 
capitalisation of certain of the company’s reserves, to be distributed 
amongst the shareholders, should be deferred. The purchase of the 
share capital of Marriage, Neave and Co. had, so far, turned out even 
more satisfactory than was anticipated. ‘Two small mills in Newbury, 
in March last, would work in conjunction with the mill 
purchased at Andover, and, with the mills at Haverhill and Hedingham, 
would be the means of providing the flour made from English wheat 
requisite in connection with the company’s milling trade in London. 
The company would have, thus, an equipment to ensure steady-going 
and satisfactory results. 

The report was unanimously adopted, and the dividend of 8 per cent. 

approved. 
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